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The tUOd of Spec1<5l Education H pt*o$«?nt1y In a state of flux. Many 
chamjri are cofninci about e'>pet,ia!1y within certain categorical areas, such 
0% nvj'^tal retarUtitiOf^ U'vjrnin<} disabilities And behflvi(?ral disorde»*$. ^^art 
of thiii cnanyo v. beirjq brouo^t: about by the courts of this land in which 
■3(„noot {.}j>lrH:t,v. d»v? b«f:t>:j forced to alter boih their attitudes about* and 
- lucationul ..!.•} ! vt;rv ,■ rv;cev. to, t^ic harjd i capped chi ldren in their community. 
MurdC'/K i')''}.) '^-'.sr tno '^tot.*' and fedtiral -^upretnc courts have been 

uMarMnv..):^ , m th<>M iljc i s k.hvs tn^st crnMrr-n cannot be i;iolated in educational 
proqr.i:'-'; . U\i>-:0 iUs:\■'.ir^\v, iv.ive thuUervj^Hl tho u%(i of IQ scores as a Sole 
factor fur th-. nl .it t of --.tudent-.. into ';pecial cla^,5es or programs. 

li n-" i '-i-- t':v It -kii *: ionj { ^dJ.i.'cjor ical cla'isif ications in the 
Mold of spot. ! t' *";:uvV;*. ;v!; ar>^ no lonnir aLC(f.»;;t(.iblo. Tco often these are 
ttivf.",) '.<ucf. J j.m" w,;- rrflocti vr- o tlu? v;^!!'.! as an individual rather than 
his -.r .n; !i!v -o's .'-^ Jr^ab i ] ; I •<;■. . w't.'intrdub and Abeson (1972) have 
, jLpur i -i . .A n -"fyinf! by labels has inherent limitations, 

rn.-sv ';■''!'..■..!■. 't.'^t '^ . '-i'u'i-! r-,cihtici;, rej(;ction, and taunting by 

• . .:.r-. i i:;' '.'d nori' a' u'-i' a cl.j^''- iticdtion schenie. 
: ? !.!;t,,r-, ..■/■^ ^'-ci^ly ■• n H u'.mcod the Council for 

i .v;.., ' ' .. I •..'•,♦•••!, r-..- ]'.\f.!nn ■•r.'r.siouj I c;.r;; ..ifii jviti on in the field, to 
;tfi !;■■ :'. • • "•• ■.<■;' t' niM u ■ '. od'jciLO'i in the regular 
f'>,.. , . : •. ''Htv ■".! r ..:■■.(•' M »\:ii'>".tanco> ^ihi^uld a child be 

• ,». ' ••• J ...1 .-r.-.. .... ! •'. V,- .wnjf^t of ti'''e that wi 11 

r. . • • • ■ • . i ' i ■ ■■• 
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rla'-'V;-:'\ at Ifast OH 
! ? • in! i . ^'Mnn (KivoCfitud by 
... . . , 'r ' ■ .> • : » . i : ■/ ' lMi:|..', vv • closely at 

.. . • , » . • • , • i'., , , ! : » M • • • .,'1 1 t »' ' t. 



individual child bM6 upon h^arninij *^tyk*5, diagnosed strong and weafe areas 

V-^ :'gi>':'"5 * i» c :: I'^.v- t t3k»> ^^ts- cor^sideration alt Of these 

MuC'itcjr^ duina much to make needed changes. Two recent revisions Of 
hU]h1y popuU»" textbooks in special eduotion revt>al this. Kirk's 1972 
revv.ion of ?ducaUn^ ^MJii^?lI» ^'^^^-'-^ ^ Chdptt^r, "Specific 

.:arr,;ri;j -J'. -..aM ; 1 1. , .<n,i cn^jrv^fid Ihk'i fi'^^^t chdptcr froni an introduction 
in the \')ti book ir ir'ii- 'ndi viduc*! dif tVronce*:* : Discs" t'pancles In growth 
and dvvcK.'P ! 'if in 1 Tnus , > be ^.een that even new catecjories of 

f.<c:c'pt,u/nal ..n-. ;drf*i hd-v^ cj'-*o aboiit, Or at U'<^st an exdinindtion of the mre 
tt\3d? tTDHj 1 c ?!tv'("t''\:-> ri"^s bf?en !!^:jd^? in order to remedy misclassi f icdtlon. In 
-i'Jd? ti-jn, tn. , ovf--vnt !s tuwarO lookinq at the child and his problems rather 
tf.jM dt -irr'iius -.t' cb! I.iry?^' s prol. 1 ei'.i'i within d ccttecjory. 

luf-.f. (i)?.>'i ind! v-..!tfi by Iho •■itle of his text, tlxceptional children 
in th'j school:-: .pcdji tiducatioM in tr.m^ition, tne movement that 1s taking 
place, •i..' ' .if tnrr sta^ s tnat ; 1) truditional labels are less in use by special 
educator:, , . } ■ o-M' r.-:'-;! ter-s jr»;- coHiin^ into e?(i5tence; 3) children with 
•M • ;r 'If - n-w con -.Citriited upon, and 4) special educators 

•jfc t'"y"'. : t.- t'- -rt-;- j!-.5t. ! V - t.^'j^r approaches. 

Tn,- ;..,,.!(• t-.*»^t. '--v ia] [ on faculty beyan planning the program 

11^73. At an oarlv meeting it was 
,j,M • ' ; • ; » i ' ^»ut v.a'. ^. it*:-; :r i c a 1 n nature because the West 

^^=ir -i'-. * t : •;r iM,.r ^ u^-: r i M c.iti OH to teach in such 

jt, > • - t -. . • • -l^re l "Mv t^'jns i t i onal state 

♦I-.,. » ,u it ' ) ; rv^ .^iMt" i'\v .^f tho nov'* trends and 

• ♦ - : .\ ♦•'Itm, i'v! v.r. : ' /■^^ t.H-t factor t-v^t was 

... . t . ■ . • ' ' Itii^'l LM''"'ir(!rl W<JS -n 



f^lt thdt tbt> program ?»houl.U or could > be scuttled. U had mmy streigtH^ 

aviJ wr» w«n-def inoC. In addition» almost ino hundr<id persons Wt*re in v<tH0u» 
<»t'iy«)^ of th« program, the DtjpartitHfnt of SpecUl Education had responsibnuies 
Kq 'iW tkmt} ^tudeht*. It wd4 obvtous that the existing program should be tiWfShod 
tnto a«y new p»o!]riiffu i>otK as d rtniponsibil ity to students, and as sound plar.*- *ig 
policy. Wiih these throe inuiit ythdelines the •ielf-'i.tudy f)roces*» was begun. 

in »"r.iltt.y, fjw Mi -iity was respOMSiblo for two tif»1f-studiGs. Since courses 
in ,pytific hMrnin ) d i ^at i 1 Uies , and bchavioru] disorders had not previously 
jioen tityfjht a'.. J.'-, nor -ud approval 1 tor Cf rtl fl cation in these two areas been 
i^rf^v}ou> r,- rcKju^'^tcd , .it '^as rilso necessary to present a self-Study to the West 
Vir'-jjff.a v;,5tv> iu.'purtwnt of Iducation. Also, the National Council for Accredita- 
I'.ou of ic.un.'f- tdin..i?ion (Ui;ATi.. ) sc- if -study was required. 

'he t s? . t 1 ; ->,tu.:v wa-. b.v-jun for tno We-^t Virginia Department of Education. 
T'Vj ;".a.)or .>o»'.. on Xh\'-. v.as done Ir. Novenibor and December, with the faculty 
"o-.'.;'^-; ^ ,'' v.o!' <{ iyb in i:) .lin--, tonninij and plannincj sessions. At the same 
! f' t ^^ .1 "-r ■v ts ii'.c ! a', a (juide in all this solf-study process. As 

svon ..r> .1 urvHfMn.j. V ;tu.!y was o ujifto-l it wa*", nrpsnnted to the Denartn^ent of 
^•Jucitic'' personnel 'n. -i juii'*t ror-tiruj, and roaction was elicited from them. All 
. ;;fv irv} ^ ' , rioteil, J ' .1 Win'? r^'-^olvod in the following departmental 

.. ' ' f (1, rih.^r ij..p,(rr.:-'on'^ within the Division of Behavioral 

■ . .. ' ■■ •■ ii f):)! ifi;.' .lUvi' ..'. Tcicners and adnnnistrators in 

«.•. M..;: .s! • • ! i ' • ■ ;>•••!!• w iiiv.. ,)n,l !''>niidt.i uns . Students in 

f.« . ........ : .. . :-t );>..; ■ T . , ind .v/h ed for their input. 

• • : ••: .■.•^(•" to ..>';t';.." the pri)f;rani, and offer advice. 

«• .• . • . . • • .!•■• >p, i I .. rv/h. it difff.'rent point 

.♦ . .... ' • • > ..< !; . ■ ' .it>' . \:) Ml" rt'adin'j pro'irai: a] -o spent 

••. ' , •• • •■ '-'!., • i'lput 1 roi'i that a»"ea. /"md, 

, ••••• •. V;.. - • ' ^'V' intc'-ed of proorc-s, 

/ 



' 4.ked to rfUlcally evaluate the tota'. Uu-^tudy at various stages of dovel- 

The $eU-study was presented to the \ I t vVol^^d Department of Education 
ami their evaluation team, on March 19, 1 i Approval by them at the certifi- 
cation level hai been cjranttid for the nexJ four years (the maximum number allowed, 

-jnd if('jU<Ut?*> full prvQj^V" approval). 

At uu> v-in^e tr >j tne se]f-Uudy for NCATE was being underteken, with 
drita ()ath>jred fv? botn studit*^. The result:^ r-.re located in this document. 

On the bas^i of t^e two sel f-r,tudies the following broad guidelines 
rcsultod. ar.-i serve as a fr<mn/ork for the total program development and self- 
study docuinent. 

(!) Ihe oriont.dtion in the three arfids of mental retardation* specific 
l»rdrnjn<j dis tbi li t^e'.i , and bohdvioral disorders is that of a dlagnostlc- 
PI»7:?>l^J P,^' y,^ teach in.) format which lends itself to the transitional state of 
the art-., further, the need for educating} teachers in the latter two areas Is 
osppcially qrodt D')th locally and nationally, and the need for teachers of the 
(-entally retarded will t-PMin high for some time to come. This Is especially 
true sin-^p -..LN/ci.!) Ldi.k '.t'oi: • , i.y i-w, i^andatory within the State of West 
Vir-jjnia as of luly 1 , 1374. 

{2) Tho se.iuonce oi courses -ire developed so that students In all three 
sueciril izt'd j»*ej'. tik" t.Mr s-»ine course work where commonalities are evident, 
yet br jn'..'. irt t'v- •.;•<'.' i * i .. .irf-a-, as thry relate to each category of children. 
Thi . al'.-...^; In !.•■' ti'h' o'lo of 'vprci ;»! i tv' , yet also allows for 
cross-fert.» 1 1 ja? ion i.if irt-as bv pljcin-} student^i with different Interests Into 

tho {}'*o • • .f'T' --- ■„.■!:••■• 'i't:\ i'>.(uri. 

ty • ,f, ,.i, r>f .. (. t .-r i tvj th. ■ ]r.,v t, (' Iho Gr.id'j-ite Record f.y<im1 nation 
( ta..iUv j!id .tiiM«'i-,c . .i-rersire entry level of functioning 

ability i-j'.'^ .>"t^.il rd iii.tntif.iriv*; inT-.. -hi'. .i^su>^es better individualized 



pUmiIng of courses for students by havlntj such data available before the 

" v- ..i iitiiork is started. 

(4) All students take an entry evaluation in the area of general know- 
ledtje In the fi<»ld of sp(?cUl t?ducat1on in order to help develop the most 
mean1n<jfu1 program with a minimum amount of redundant course work. Those 
filter in<j from outsidf the fit! Id of elementary education, must take an academic 
^kil^:. twaluation (Natu ruil leathers Examination) in order to determine know- 
l«<J<|€« in thf> art^di ihdi d>e prerequisite to coursework in special education, 
''hey include .jri !:h?nt?t u; , art, health and physical education language arts, music 
science .md socuil "i-tudies. Any weaknesses must be remedied by approp- 
riate cours'j work. 

[b] AM ^itudents who aro pursuing 3 master's degree may develop a program 
that meet^ tn(". r needs by elfc^inf) to pursue an area of concentration outside 
the flel.l or -special ^^d-jcat.ion. Pre:.(:ntly this includes remedial reading* 
early childhood education, or supervision of special education. This Will 
be most nolpful m the field that is presently transitional in nature. Students 
can d«?velop skilU in arf.js closely I'elated to special education, but at the 
prosent tii"P are ■i.epar-att.'d. Howcvor, .is the transi tioa continues in all 
proba'jility the''.' w'll be a very close meshing of special education and 
rent'dial rcsdu-;, oar-ly -^hildhooo and supervision. Students who elect such 
concont'-jt 'oris sh^;'j1d bo in a prime position to take advantage of such transitions. 

<t<': • , : .,'it t!irou<)hout the coursework in terms of both library 

res'M' .'^, I • ■ ' " -.'l.ttnij t.i> Vh.^ courses, liecause of this emphasis, 
js th.> t'o' :•'., ■'<• r ' vpoci.ih j.r'd md <".or*^ 'i,:ientific, students who have 
a wo»"ki»'; V" n.,]f%if 1,. )t r>'sf',irih, its tren^it^ir, and 1 itni tations , will also 
bo :m } : ;. •) ' * ' .i--.'j;-ir id-'r-.nip rol-j^. in the public schools of 



As the pro^fatn Is relatively n«w within the College of Graduate Studies i 
there has been little precedence set. Thus, because of the flexibility Of 
the protjram built upon a transitional state of the field, It will be very easy 

to mk6 the necessd'ry chanqos <is data Is collected through evaluations of the 
students in the courses, and the teachers In the fit'ld who have graduated from 
this progrvjm, Thl$, then, H a proyram with a built In transitional factor that 

^111 allow for quick . funge vvhtin it is docufOijntc-d through the various forms of 
r-osoarch to bo cofuliicted within the dcpartiJif?nt. 
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G-1.1 DESIGN OF CURRICULA 

Standard: Curricula for advanced programs are based on 
objectives reflecting the institution's con- 
ception of the professional roles for which 
the preparation programs are designed. 
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OeSlAN OF THE lUj^Rj CUj-i 

The curriculum sequence In Special Education Is designed to nieet the 
unique needs of each student. The program prepares students to become teach- 

0' the mnUU^ retarded, the? behaviorally disordered or the specific 
learning dit.able.1 child. In addition, through an elective program, the stu- 
dent can develop a concor tration of skills in remedial reading, early chlld- 
nood .ducatton or sp.o.l supervision. Thc^e who elect these concentrations 
would nornidUy as:.un.o rules in the schools which Require such specialization. 
Nevertheless, '^o- t will bf^conio specii.1 education teachers in self-contained 
or resource room, or will d'^iume supervisory roles in special education. 

r^cH course within the Special Education Department has been developed 
using the following torruit: 1) objectives were written for the total special 
education progra'n b<^^ed ^n most part on the diagnostic-prescriptive model, and 
In conjunction with the objectives of the V4est Virginia State Department 
of f jucation. the teachcM^^certi fi cation agency; 2) program objectives were 
generated fro^i the cjjor t.i ves ; 3) course objectives were then developed 

consistent with proyrjn ubjectivos; and 4) course competencies were developed 
in lino with program objectives. Once the courses were written, the total list 
of con'pet'i-r.cles was Checked anainst those competencies as developed by the West 
Virvjini.1 ^tdte ?epartnvnt ot l.ducation. It was determined that the College of 
Graduit^v . tudi-.s (COi" ) ;t«'p..rt;!Wint of Special Education list exceeded, in all 
cases, ♦•.'u^se of thf statn. 

•Ml .tiJ.Mif . .>nt»>f'ir'] tt'.o pro<.!?''im i"ust have met the COGS general 
ent^^.^n:.^■ "s-- t. . w^'.l thv.st^ .n Uu? ^;^oci il fducation Department (see 
(. , . ? t,... Aiiv.inced iVo-irj-n) . Hef encies must be removed before 

the I. m Lo'iun. A typiral sequence of courscwork for the 
Pdrt-*.' -»/ '. ^" > i - i* 'i^' 'f"' ' l^^""' -''lucoiti-'n who has no area of concon- 
tmion, I'.! t '.jv- J.» unit, to ijr.iduate, is listed below. All other 

11 
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plans with areas of concentration! follow the same basic pattern. Only 
oKxIlflcatlon Is made for the specialized courses. 



FIRST SEMESTER UNITS 

Special Education in Transition 3 

* Ulock A Elective 3 

SECOND SE MESTER 

Characteristics of the Individual with 

Mental retardation, behavioral disorders, 3 

or specific learning disabilities 3 

* Block A Elective 3 

FIRST SUMMER SESSION 

Selection and Development of Special 

Education Materials 3 

Educational Research 3 

SECOND SUMMER SESSION 

Diagnosis and Remediation of the Cognitive 

Aspects of Exceptional Children 3 

♦ Block B Elective 3 

I 

THIRD SEMEST ER 

Diagnosis and Remediation of the Affective 

Aspects of Exceptional Children 3 

Semi nar 3 

FOURTH SEMESTER 

Problem Solving 3 

♦ Block B Elective 3 

THIRD SUMMER SESSION 

Practicum/Internship 3 

39 



* See G1.4 - Individualization of Program Study for complete 
listing of elective courses. 
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The pfogfdR: U designed to offer the student a highly Individualized 
iequence of courses within th« department and college. There Is room for 
approved electives. Also, students must take six units of electlves wtth 
the ufoartment of Instructional i^eveloprr^nt. These include any two of the 
following nine courses: Chlla Psychology, Physiological Psychology, Social 
Psychology, Language and Con-rnuni cation. Psychology of Learning, Perception, 
•'ognition. Child Devolopr-^'nt Sef^inar, or advarced Adolescent Psychology. 
The philosophy of t^e Deparf^^rt of Special Education Is that students preparing 
to teach hdndic.tpped children fiust t?e i^nc-wiedgeaile in the theory of growth and 
development of nornMl cniljrer. *he above courses all deal with the normal 
Individual, and qive the student a f rafrewcrk. by which to gauge exceptionality. 
T'je two courses to be chosen 2, e at t^e discretion of the student and the advisor, 
and are takon very early in the course sequences (Listed as Block A Electlves). 
Choice will be based on tackgrounc!, professional experiences and future profes- 
sional goals. 

Other approved electives ca-^ be taken through additional coursework in 
special education, counseling and guidance, social work, psychology and sociology. 
Again, these are cnosen by the stjde-^t. and advisor, as based upon student needs 
and professional goals. 

The major objective of the fi^te-^n (15) ^our core In Special Education is 
to give the students botn theoretica' and oractical aspects as related to 
the total education of t'^e randi capped c-^ld. '•■■e initial course. Special 
Education m Tra'^su^:" {is. r;J. zlZ' c:.e''s tz*."- t^e traditional and contem- 
porary issues a J '••:Ut-'J to the 7e'--:''3' :*' ""andicapped conditions, plus 
the area :>f t*"e i'ftej. "^"^e -"a'^ trrj:,*. 0^ t'e course is to give the students 
a workin-^ »now1eJ:f.- tV, o.« :ept ■ ^•"5 ' ' *.' es , .^'f special enphasis on definitions, 
terminolc 1, , 'j^-e .'iU.-r ^"jj^-es, ^ de" V** lit ■ c :;'-::edures and educational 

prO'jr jrT'i r, ; . 

r it > 

o 
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Concurrent with the above courses, or imn^edlately foUowinq, the student 
win take one of the three courses deallnq with characteristics of the mentally 
retarded, behdviorally disordered, or specific learninq disabled. The 
-o\.t -,e Is designed so that the student will do an in depth analysis of the 
characteristics of the sppclfic child through the review of the literature. 
Concentration will be filven to definitions, while characteristics will center 
around the radical, intoUectual, psycholooical , social and educational variables. 

Selection and Devolopnont of Materials (Sp. Ed. 611) follows or is 
concurrent with the above course. The emphasis is upon the many materials in 
the field of special education, both commercially produced and teacher made. The 
Instructional ^'dterlals Center serves as the physical location for the course, 
and time is spent in evaluating various materials and their usefulness to 
the various cateqorles of handicapped students. Time is also given to the 
development of materials that meet specialized needs and that cannot be 
found commercial Iv. This course also serves as the foundation for the 
foUowinrj two courses in diannosis and remediation, where a thorough knowledge 
of the materials In the field i*". paramount to success in the actual remediation 
of deficit areas. 

All master's candidates mst take a basic course in educational research, 
as taunht by the Penartment of Instructional Development. Up to this point, 
students have been exposed In each class to some form of research and writing. 
Such A coiTonent exists wi.thln each course requiring students to write book 
reviews in the initial stages and proceed to write small research papers and 
then Idrjcr ones. More students are given specific skills in writing problem 
stJt»'r"ont<; , constructinq plans that identify population samples, types of and 
nvr-'bors (f -v-viuritv! instruments, and statistical techniques, time is spent 
In 'levtMcnin J .1 forvMt snd assessing the cost of the project. This qives the 
stu.Vr-t'. ibilitv to both read and write research quite earlv in the prooram. 
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Diagnosis and reniediation of the cognitive and affective aspects of 
exceptional children are each, four-hour courses (Sp, Ed. 550 and 551), Jn 
both courses the students learn how to administer and interpret appropriate 
$tand'trdi2ed and informal testa, and how to translate that data into educational 
programs using the paradigm of diagnosis-interpretation-prescription writing and 
implementation. Thus, a diagnostic prescriptive model is Introduced and through 
the integrated course^;, and related field laboratory experiences, students do 
actual diagnosis and remediation of school children unJer the supervision of 
COGS faculty in both the cognitive and affective areas. The courses are not 
sf'O.tioned out into the specialities of mental retardation, behavioral disorders, 
or specific learning disabilities. Students have the opportunity to look at, 
and work with, children in a variety of categorical classifications. At the same 
time, the majority of theii experiences can be within an area of specialization. 
This better prepares students for real-life teaching experiences in which they will 
be assigned to children who normally have multiple handicaps, such as learning 
disabled children with behavioral disorders. 

Two final academic courses are required of all candidates and must be 
taken sequentially in the last two semesters. The first is a seminar In which 
an analysis of the literature of the field is done, followed by a delineation 
of a topic for intensive study. Included within this semester is the de- 
velopment of the review of the literature and the research design or curricu- 
lum proposal . 

The problem solving course is the last of the series and one in which the 
student prep<ire'i tht> paper, or produces the product in conjunction with the 
course, ^o^e.n' h i:, prosented and other students in the class are asked to 
critique it, "Mke rGcon^endations and give evaluations. A time-line for 
cor plot ion IS developeii and accepted by the professor in charge. 
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Once the paper Is completed and acceptable i It Is presented orally to the 
faculty, fellow students, anji any other Interested professional In the field. 
A typed copy is filed in the Department of Special Education and In the student's 
permanent record file. 

A student, whose procjram Includes a thesis rather than a problem-solving 
course, shall select his major professor with the Oepartnjental Chairman's 
approval. The student and professor will select a committee of three faculty 
members. The major professor wIM chair, one will be from the students major 
depart"5ont, ind at least one frot" an outside department. Six units of credit 
will be Qiven for the tnesis production, and no course in problem-solving will 
be required. 

The internship/prdcticum experiences normally will come at the end of the 
total college oxporience. It will serve as a culminating activity. Students 
enroll in a full semester, or a summer session program which is both a 
laboratory and seminar experience. Students demonstrate the ability to diagnose, 
prescribe, and to remediate. Teaching ability is demonstrated to the 
supervising teachers and college faculty through actual classroom instruction. 
Team worl^, use of Instructional Materials Center, innovative approaches, 
classroon organization, and use of audio-visual methods are also observed. 

As mentioned previously, students in the masters program who so elect 
fr.ay develop an ara of concentration in addition to their specialization in 
special ^^'iu .itiop. Those desiring a reading concentration will take an 
additional nine units in a block that consists of diagnosis and remediation of 
r<Mdini: disabilities, remedial and corrective reading, and problems in clinical 
reading. Tho> will have opportunities in testing, diagnosing, prescribing and 
remediatirv; children with rather severe reading problems. Through this 
concentration, students will become quite adept at working with children in 
their spf'ci.ii <. 1 a-i-ifr, who evidence reading disabilities and related problems 
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Students m?y also take a <;f ' .ntration In early childhood education. 
Approved electlves will be taken yt language and communication, psychology of 
learning, and a child development; jmlnar, plus three courses In early child- 
hood education and clinical expetJinces. If students in special education hold 
an elementary certification, they may obtain endorsements In the area of 
special education and early childhood education upon completion of this 
concentration and the special education master's program. 

A third area of concentration is that of special education supervision. 
Students must complete a psychology of learning course, and courses In 
educational administration that deal with public school administration and 
organization, staff personnel administration, principles of supervision, 
philosophy of education, and the school curriculum. For completion of the 
requirements for certification in administration, students must take an 
internship for one school year in a local school district under the direct 
supervision of the Col leoe of Graduate Studies. This one year requirement 
in no way restricts the awarding of the master's degree and certification in 
special education upon the completion of the required coursework. 

In sumnary, students who matriculate through the program will have had 
coursework in the general area of special education. In an area of concentration. 
In diagnosis and reirediation of cognitive and affective areas, and Internship/ 
practicum. and will have been given the opportunity to develop an area of 
concentration outside the field of special education. In addition all students 
will have reviewed in Hpoth a topic in the field produced a document for 
product, and will have defended thib before a group of peers and fellow 
professionals. All students will have had a large amount of experiences 
under controlled situations with a variety of handicapped children. And most 
of all, the students will, to a great degree, have had the freedom to develop at 
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ledst one- third of their program to meet specific needs or professional 

Objecti ves 

The objectives of the program In special education have been developed 
as a result of a total departmental committment to a diagnostic-prescriptive 
model to be used in all three categorical programs at the post-bachelor's level. 
In addition to this, the program has the objective of providing the students 
with a knowledge of a wide variety of delivery services presently used, and 
those that arc anticipated will be used in the near future. 

These general program objectives are listed below. 

1. To provide educational opportunities for the students at the 
post-bachelor's and master's level to become teachers of exceptional 
children in one of the three categories of mental retardation, 
specific learning disabilities, or behavioral disorders. (Teachers 
may come to the program with a background in regular education or 
from outside the field.) 

2. To provide educational opportunities fo>r the students in the 
diagnostic-prescriptive model in which, as special education teachers, 
they will do most of their work-in intensive educational assessment, 
includinq the determination and implementation of effective Inter- 
vention ( a test-teach-test model). 

3. To provide the students with different models of delivery for handi- 
capped children, such as mains treaming, resource room, self-contained 
room, or consultants, which they can utilize as special education 
teachers. 

In order to maintain consistency with the program objectives that have 
been set forth by the West Virginia Board of Education after the course 
sequences were developed and the courses completed for each sequence, the 
following procedures were employed. The complete sequence was writtervup. 
Next, all courses in each categorical area, and those that cut across areas 
were checked against those objectives as developed by the Board of Education. 
In almost every instance the departmental objectives exceeded the standards. 
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If there were objectives that had been overlooked, these were then Included In 
tntf proper course, and sequenced at the proper place. Each course Is Included 
within the next section. In which objectives are discussed. The model followed 
by this department was the development of general program objectives, which have 
been listed In the first part of this section. Objectives were then developed 
for each course in the required sequences at both the certification and master's 
level. Finally, competencies were developed for each course. These course 
objectives are listed below: 



The student will be able to: 

1. Examine the traditional and contemporary practices in special 
education, using the terminology of the field, and will be 
able to list and describe the characteristics of each group of 
exceptional children in light of historical, environmental, 
educational, cultural, legal and political conditions. 

2. Oe'wnstrate verbally and in writing an understanding of the 
purposes and values of each of the diagnostic tests, both 
standarized and criterion referenced in both the cognitive and 
affective areas, including both positive and negative aspects, 
administering, scoring, recording, and profiling. 

3. Develop cognitive and affective diagnostic hypotheses for each 
child, translate the data into educational programming by 
selecting materials from various sources or making materials that 
meet the teaching objective, and determine particular methodology 
with long and short term goals, using behavioral objective ter- 
minology. 

4. Plan and develop a total teaching environment that promotes 
effective learning through flexible scheduling, a variety of 
administrative arrangements, the use of the pre-and-post test 
model, 4nd teaching regular classroom teachers to screen and 
evaluate students before they are referred for in deoth evaluation-. 

■J. Define the areas of mental retardation, behavioral disorders, or • 
specific learning disabilities, according to authorities in the 
field, by listing and elaborating on the various characteristics 
that s^par?.t3 children in the chosen field from others who 
are similar, and by translation of the characteristics into 
O'Jjcdtionally relevant procedures. 

6. Demonstrate through a student teaching assignment the ability 

to: 

.1. Diagnose usinq group and individual standardized criterion 
reference tests in both the affective and cognitive areas. 
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b. Write Initial prescriptions based on data collected, with needed 
adjustments being^ made through the use of the test*teach-te$t 
model, planning, organization, behavioral objectives, curriculum 
developmenti materials selection and development, and intervention 
and reinforcement procedures when appropriate. 

c. Show ability to work in a team; to use the SEIMC resources; to 
develop innovation in teaching approaches; to organize physical 
environments for maximum learning; and to use audio-visual 
materials effectively. 

Read and separate statistically sound research and translate 
the findings to specific problems in special education by devel- 
oping a thorough knowledge of the literature in the field and in 
the area of concentration, and by the deinonstration of the ability 
to apply theoretical beliefs in a practical classroom situation. 

*h. Write a research proposal* that contains all the necessary data, 
by delineating a specific problem area, and using prof«>ssional 
journals ami materials as tools. 

*9. Carry out a specific study or produce an instructional material 
In the area of concentration, and defend the study or product 
orally before fellow students, faculty and other professionals. 

Generally the Department of Special Education objectives exceed those 

set forth by the West Virginia Board of Education. Two courses, educational 

psychology and child development are required prerequisites. Also, any basic 

skill area deficits must be made up in addition to the required amount of hours. 

Further, a large amount of field experiences are required in most courses with^ 

practical txperiences bolstering the theoretical concepts. The program, as 

proposed, gives the students comprehensive understanding of both the general 

field of special education and of the area of concentration. This is important 

because of the nature of most handicapping conditions. There is rarely a 

handicapped child who does not have related problems. Thus, if students can 

have exposure to at least one or two other general categories of exceptional 

children, this will allow for better classroom management. This program allows 

for that, for eight hours of coursework combines all three categories. 
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This should carry over to the field with cross fertilization of ideas and 
methods between and among special education categories and regular education. 

Presently the students in the department are made aware of the program 
qoals and course objectives through the course syllabi. Each student who 
comes in for Initial advisement also discusses the program goals with the 
faculty advisor, and all questions ?ire answered at that tipf*. The Oenartrnent of 
Special Education has plans to develop a student handbook which lists the 
program objectives, admissions requirements, the course sequences, electives, 
and general information. It will be available to all persons who enter the 
program, and should be a guide book throughout the ccursework. 
Comjjgtencies 

The competencies listed in each course in this section reflect directly 
the program objectives as approved by the West Virginia Board of Education. 
When the faculty had completed the course writing and sequencing of all courses, 
the objectives were then checked against those approved by the Board of Education. 
It case of any discrepancy, the faculty of the Special Education Department 
worked together to remedy the situation. In many cases It was merely a 
difference in terminology, and could be quickly solved by the shifting of 
words, or the clarification of terms. When all the objectives had been compared, 
those that had not been included by the staff were rechecked, and decisions made 
as to what course they were most directly related. It was determined where to 
include them within the course, and how to incorporate them into the course 
outline and requirements. It might be added, there were very few objectives that 
had been overlooked by the staff. In most instances, the Department of Special 
Education requirements far exceeded the minimum requirements set forth by the 
West Virrjinia Board of Education. 
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Priorities were determined on the basis of sequencing courses. The courses • 
like the competencies, are designed to follow each other in sequential order. 
Thus, priorities resulted from the basic competencies being included In the 
first course, and the most refined, or highest level, being included in the 
last courses in the sequence. 

All the faculty members in the Department of Special Education worked 
as a team in course and sequence development. Throughout the Fall Semester, 
1973, half-days and whole day periods of time were set aside to develop the 
rationale for the program, to begin sequencing courses and content and to write 
objectives and competencies. Each faculty member has at least one area of 
expertise. Responsibilities for a course, or courses, in the specific area 
were then assigned to that person. ( For example, the person whose expertise 
Is specific learning disabilities and assessment was responsible for those 
courses, while the person with expertise in methods and materials worked on that 
sequence.) The courses were written, the course objectives and competencies set 
forth, and sequenced. They were then returned to the Special Education faculty 
as a whole to react, make recommendations for change, or accept. The total course 
sequence in Special Education was written in this manner. Thus, although each 
program area had one person specifically assigned to it, all members gave input. 
Courses that cut across program areas had input from all members from the initial 
stage through completion. 

Levels of competency to be achieved and the conditions for achieving 
them in each course is basically the responsibility of the faculty member in 
charge, tach syllabus, when presented to the student, contains the criteria 
for obtaining letter grades of "A" or "B". Any grade below that is considered 
unacceptable within the Department. All conditions of achievement are also 
spelled out in each course. Generally, all the course requirements (competencies) 
must be completed at a high level, in order for the student to receive an "A" 

for the course. , . , 
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Students enrolled In the Special Education program must take the 
Graduate Record Examination upon admission, and must meet the e<itablished cut- 
off. If they make a minimum score on that test, then they will receive guidance 
and assistance to help them improve either verbally or quantitatively throuoh 
additional coursework, or Individual study. Students who enter from outside 
the field of education must take a basic skills evaluation. Evidence of lack 
of knowledge in any area must be remedied through coursework taken either at 
the College of Graduate Studies, or other accredited institutions. In addition, 
students must meet prerequisite requirements in child development and educational 
psychology. 

If, when students receive Initial advising, there is evidence of comparable 
coursework already completed in the special education sequence, thsy will be 
allowed to take other courses in place of the required courses. If there is 
some doubt, the faculty will measure the individual student on the competencies 
required within the specific course. 

Students In the masters sequence have a limited number of approveJ 
electives they can take. The list is rather extenr-ive, and cuts across all the 
departments within the Behavioral Studies Division. If a course is not listed, 
yet the student has e logical and sound reason for taking it, permission will 
be granted by the Departmental Chairman. At the master's level, approximately 
one- third of the 36 units are elective in nature, and should allow each student 
the freedom to develop a unique degree plan that meets both his needs and 
interests. Poth the credential and master degree sequences are listed on the 
following pages, with the number of electives allowed for the masters. 

The courses in the required sequence are listed In the following section. 
All follow the same format, and contain: 1) a description; 2) class size; 3) 
contact hours; 4) course objectives; 5) course competencies; 6) course 
outline; 7) cidss requirements; 8) grading; and 9) bibliography. All other 

O 
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<^y11dbi for courses taught in the Department of Special Education are on file 
in the Office of the Dean, Division of Behavioral Studies and are available 
for examination by any Interested person. 



CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 



G-1.2 CONTENT OF CURRICULA 

Standard: The curriculum of each advanced program In- 
cludes (a) content for the spec1alty» (b) human- 
istic and behavioral studies » (c) theory relevant 
to the specialty with direct and simulated ex- 
periences in professional practice« all approp- 
riate to the professional roles for which candi- 
dates are being prepared and all differentiated 
by degree or certificate level. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 
CERTIFICATION 

Mental ReUrdation * 18 hours 

Special Education 1n Transition 3 

Characteristics of Individuals with Mental Retardation 3 

Selection and Development of Special Education Materials 3 

Diagnosis and Remediation of the Cognitive Aspects of the 
Exceptional Child 3 

Diagnosis and Remediation of the Affective Aspects of the 
Exceptional Child 3 

Practicum in Mental Retardation 3 

Behavioral Disorders 18 hours 

Special Education in Transistion 3 

Characteristics of Individuals with Behavioral Disorders 3 

Selection and Development of Special Education Materials 3 

Diagnosis and Remediation of the Cognitive Aspects of the 
Exceptional Child 3 

Diagnosis and Remediation of the Affective Aspects of the 
Exceptional Child 3 

Practicum in Behavioral Disorders 

Specific Learning Disabilities 21 hours 

Special Education in Transition 3 

Characteristics of Individuals with Specific Learning 
Disabilities 3 

Selection and Developrr«nt of Special Education Materials 3 

Diagnosis and Remediation of the Cognitive Aspects of the 
Exceptional Child 3 

Diagnosis and Remediation of the Affective Aspects of the 
Exceptional Child 3 

Practicum in Specific Learning Disabilities 3 
Diagnosis of Reading Disabilities 3 
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MASTER'S REQUIREMENTS. 
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MASTERY'S DEGREE SPECIAL EDUCATION 
NO CONCENTRATION 



Special Education In Transition 

Introduction to Educational Research 

Characteristics of Individuals with 

Mental Retardation 
or 

Behavioral Disorders 
or 

Specific Learning Disabilities 

Selection and Development of Special Education Materials 

Diagnosis and Remediation of the Cognitive Aspects of the 
Exceptional Child 

Diagnosis and Remediation of the Affective Aspects of the 
Exceptional Child 

Intemshlp/Practlcum 

Mental Retardation 
or 

Behavioral Disorders 
or 

Specific Learning Disabilities 

Seminar 

Problem Solving 



Electives 

Block A 

Block B, C, or D 
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MASTER'S DEGREE SPECIAL EDUCATION 
CONCENTRATION IN READING 



Credits 



Special Education In Transition 3 

Introduction to Educational Research 3 

Characteristics of Individuals with 

Mental Retardation 
or 

Behavioral Disorders 
or 

Specific Learning Disabilities 3 

Selection and Development of Special Education Materials 3 

Diagnosis and Remediation of the Cognitive Aspects of the 

Exceptional Child 3 

Diagnosis and Remediation of the Affective Aspects of the 

Exceptional Child 3 

Internship/Practlcum 3 

Mental Retardation 
or 

Behavioral Disorders 
or 

Specific Learning Disabilities 

Semi nar 3 

Problem Solving 3 

Electives - Block A 6 

Reading Concentration 

Diagnosis of Reading Disabilities 3 

Remedial and Corrective Reading 3 

Problems in Clinical Reading 3 
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MASTER'S DEGREE SPECIAL EDUCATION 
CONCENTRATION IN SPECIAL SUPERVISION 



Special Education in Transition 

Introduction to Educational Research 

Characteristics of Individual with 

Mental Retardation 
or 

Behavioral Disorders 
or 

Specific Learning Disabilities 

Selection and Development of Materials 

Diagnosis and Remediation of the Cognitive Aspects of the 
Exceptional Child 

Diagnosis and Remediation of the Affective Aspects of the 
Exceptional Child 

Internship/Practicum 

Mental Retardation 
or 

Behavioral Disorders 
or 

Specific Learning Disabilities 

Seminar 

Problem Solving 



Electives 

Block A (Psychology of Learning is required) 
Public School Organization and Administration 
Staff Personnel Administration 
Principles of Supervision 
Philosophy of Education 
The School Curriculum 
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Credits 

3 
3 



3 
3 

3 

3 
3 



3 
3 

27 

6 

3 
3 
3 
3 

JL 
48 
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MASTER'S DEGREE SPECIAL EDUCATION 
CONCENTRATION IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

Credits 

'upeclal Education In Transition 3 

Introduction to Educational Research 3 

Characteristics of Individuals with 

Mental Retardation 
or 

Behavioral Disorders 

Specific Learning Disabilities 3 

Selection and Development of Special Education Materials 3 

Diagnosis and Remediation of the Cognitive Aspects of the 

Exceptional Child 3 

Diagnosis and Remediation of the Affective Aspects of the 

Exceptional Child 3 

Intemshlp/Practicum 3 

Mental Retardation 
or 

Behavioral Disorders 
or 

Specific Learning Disabilities 

Semi nar 3 

Problem Solving 2 — 

27 

Block A Elect Ives 

Language and Communication 3 
Psychology of Learning 3 
Child Development Seminar 3 

Early Childhood Concentration 

Early Childhood 1 3 

Early Childhood II 3 

Clinical Experience - Early Childhood _J 

45 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 500 
SPECIAL EDUCATION IN TRANSITION 



DESCRIPTION 

Introduction to the contemporary problems In special education, the 
traditional and contemporary classifications, and the characteristics of 
exceptional children. 

Limited to 25 students per section 3 credit hours 

1 Hour - TV Lecture 

2 Hour - Discussion 

COURSE OBJECTIVES 

1. To expose the student to the contemporary problems, particularly 
in educational settings, in special education. 

2. To help the student concentrate on the main differences between 
special education and general education. 

3. To help the student understand the educationally relevant classi* 
■ fications of exceptional children. 

4. To expose the student to the characteristics of each group of 
exceptional children with the primary focus on the specific 
learning patterns of these individuals. 

COURSE COMPETENCIES 

Upon completion of the course, the student will be able to: 

1. List and describe the characteristics of each group of exceptional 
children. 

2. Define the special learning needs of exceptional children. 

3. Examine and criticize or defend traditional and contemporary 
practices in this field of education. 

4. Describe the contemporary place of special education within 
general education. 

5. Begin to develop the ability to write graduate papers. 

INTRODUCTION TO COURSE SEQUENCE 

Marshall McLuhan has remarked that the MEDIA IS THE MESSAGE . 
Educational television is our major contemporary mediaTor getting knowledge 
to an unlimited number of students. It is the most modern means of conmunica- 
tion that the average person is acquainted with and includes both visual and 
vocal content to the program. 
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If used properly, educational television an serve as an excellent 
media for this survey course In special education by: 

1. Allowing the experts In the TV media to help make this overall 
Information more meaningful and sophisticated. 

2. Allowing a larger number of experts In this special education 
field to participate In the course. 

3. Allowing the handicapped Individual to be seen as a real person. 

4. Allowing more problems of the handicapped to be covered. 

5. Allowing more people, professionals who work with the handicapped, 
and parents and siblinas who live with the handicapped individual, 
to present the realistic views of such relationships. 

6. Allowing the handicapped Individuals to express themselves. 

7. Allowing visual means of showing the major differences and agree- 
ments between special education and general education, both in the 
traditional and contemporary sense. 

Each television program will be for one hour. This will be followed 
by an hour of discussions. Prior to each teTevision showing, there will be 
an assigned reading and suggested reading list. Graduate students will be 
required to complete class projects or term papers. 

Format fur presentations of the TV sessions will be worked on in 
close cooperation with the staff from WMUL so as to make the best overall 
presentation of each topic. Expertise in direction, programming, and staging 
will be a major Input from the WMUL staff along with a great deal of technical 
assistance. 

It Is hoped that this series can be developed in conjunction with, 
and will be used by staff and students at Marshall University, West Virginia 
State College, Morris Harvey College, and Bluefield and Concord Colleges. 

REQUIREMENT S 

1. The students will attend all class sessions, and participate 
in all discussion groups. 

2. The students will make three book reports. Any book listed in 
the bibliography can be used. Otherwise, prior approval must be 
given by the instructor. 

3. Each student must administer the attitude scale toward exceptional 
children, as developed by Cruickshank and Marring, to two groups 
of 10 people each. One qroup will be teachers, and the other a 
group of non-teachers. A brief review of the literature of 
attitudes toward the exceptional child must proceed the results 
from the attitude scale. Use APA style, and type in good form. 

4. There will be a multiple choice and essay mid- term and final 
exami nation. 
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GRADING 

Grades will be determined on the basis of the following: 



Mid Term 25« 

Final 2S% 

Attitude Scale 35^5 

Book Reports 1S% 
(5% for each report) 
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TELEVISION PROGRAMS 
St:>SION ONE: AN OVERVIEW 



1. 
2. 
3. 



4. 

5. 



Definitions of exceptional children— traditional and contemporary 
Classifications of exceptional children— traditional and contemporary 
Factors Influencing special education placement: 

a) Research Findings 

b) Court Cases 
Administrative plans 
Emerging dimensions 



S ESSION TWO; CAUSAT ION S OF HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS 

1. Pathological 

2. Biological 

3. Environmental deprivation 

4. Interaction hypothesis 

5. Psychological testing 

SESSI ON THREE; T HE EDUC ABLE MENTALLY RETARDED 

1. Definition and terminology 

2. Characteristics 

3. Special education provisions 

4. Interviewing the EMR and the family 

5. Interviewing special education EMR teacher 

SESSION FOUR; TH E TRAI NABLE MENTALLY RETARDED 

1. Definitions and terminology 

2. Characteristics 

3. Special education provisions 

4. Interviewing of the family members 

5. Sheltered workshop settings 



SESSION FIVE: MAJOR SPECIFIC LEARNING DISABILITIES 



1. Definitions and terminology 

2. Basic diagnostic remediation processes 

3. Demonstration of above 

4. Organizational plans 

S.^S O^L^Jl'— .5 ^^^V ^ Q'^AL D I SAB I LIT I ES 

1. Oefinitions and terminology 

2. Causation 

3. Special education services 

4. tnorqing trends 

5. Interviews and demonstrations 
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SES SION SEVENt SUPERIOR COGNITIVE ABILITIES 

1. Definitions and tfrmlnology 

2. Identification 

3. Characteristics 

s! Description of special education planning for this group 
SESSION EIGHT; O RAL COMMUNICATION DISABILITIES 

1. Definitions and terminology 

2. Classifications 

3. Demonstrations of speech problems 

4. Remedial procedures 

5. Suggestions for teachers and parents 

SESSION NINE; H EARING PROBLEMS - HEARING DISABILITIES 

1. Definitions and terminology 

2. Classifications 

3. Demonstrations of hearing problems 

4. Characteristics 

5. Educational programs 

6. Interviews with deaf children 

SESSION TEN: VISUAL DISABILITIES 

1. Definitions and terminology 

2. Classifications 

3. Types of visual problems 

4. Educational programs 

5. Demonstrations of working with visual handicapped pupils 
SESSION ELEVEN: CRIPPLING AND HEALTH DISABILITIES 

1. Definitions and terminology 

2. Classification 

3. Interviews with several physically handicapped persons 

4. Educational settings 

SESSION TWELV E; FAM ILY INVOLVEMENT 

1. Parent reaction and expectations 

2. Family limitations 

3. Future hopes 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 501 
CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN WITH MENTAL RETARDATION 



DESCRIPTION 

Characteristics of the mentally retarded and the educational planning, 
f.'inlly needs, and contemporary Issues In preparing programs for this particular 
type of handicapped Individual. 

Limited to 20 students 3 Credit Hours 

IS Hour - Lecture 

1 Hour - Field Laboratory Experiences 
PREREQUISITE 

Special Education 500 or Concurrent 
COURSE OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of this course are: 

1. To help the student to bring together the various definitions 
presently in ;;se, especially those In medicine and education, 
so that a workable and useful definition will emerge that is 
directly related to classroom teaching. 

2. To help the student determine the various characteristics of the 
mentally retarded child, especially as they relate to and deviate 
from those of the normal child within the school and societal 
setting. 

3. To help the student, through reviews of the literature, to deter- 
mine the state of the research as it relates to the characteristics 
of the mentally retarded child, not only in school, but in the 
family, conwunity, and society at large. 

4. To help the student to do educational planning, based upon the 
deteiTui.ed characteristics, from pre-school through secondary. 

5. To help the student to develop initial guidelines that will aid 

in the screening of the mentally retarded child from normal children 
and from other handicapped children within the regular classroom. 

Upon completion of the course, the student will be able to: 

1. Define the areas of mental retardation according to selected 
authorities in the field, such as Doll, the American Association 
on Mental Deficiency, and Heber. 
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2. list and elaborate on the various characteristics (physical* 
Intellectual! academ1c» personal, social* and occupational) 
that separate ou^ the mentally retarded children from other 
children within the classroom setting* 

3. Prepare educational programs for the education of the educable 
mentally retarded child at various levels of training, 

4. Demonstrate a knowledge* verbally or In writing* of the expecta- 
tions of the families of this type of Individual. 

5. Display a knowledge of the contemporary Issues concerned with 
preparing programs for the educable mentally retarded. 

COURSE OUTLINE 

I. Oefinltions 

A. Educational 

B. American Association on Mental Deficiency 

C. Doll 

D. Heber 

II. Characteristics 

A. Physical 

B. Intellectual 

C. Academic 

D. Personal and Social 

E. Occupational 

III. Educational Planning 

A. Pre-school 

B. Elementary 

C. Intermediate 

D. Secondary 

IV. Family and Community Involvement 

A. Parental Attitudes and Expectations 

B. Sibling Attitudes and Expectations 

C. Conwunity Ac«}ptance 

D. CoiTWunity Placement 

V. Contemporary Issues 

A. Benefits of Special Education Programs 

B. Alternate Types of Programs 

C. Post-School Programs 
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R£qyjJlEMENTS 

1. The student will « choose a child who has been Identified 
as mentally retarded, and who Is In a public school 
program, either In a self contained or malnstreamed classroom. 
Through observation, over a two- to- three day period of time, 
those characteristics that seem to have the greatest amount of 
consistency will be recorded, and presented to the class. This 
must be completed during the first week of class. 

2. The student will prepare two "mini" papers, on two of the 
five topics to be discussed during the semester. The term 
paper will follow APA style, and will contain at least fifteen 
references from a variety of sources in the field of mental 
retardation. It should not exceed 10-15 pages In length, and 
must be properly edited, have presentable format, and duplicated 
for other class members. 

3. The student will keep on-going educational evaluations of the 
child chosen in #1 above. On the basis of the evaluation, a 
final paper will be completed that will discuss the proper 
educational program, as based on the information gained in the 
class. 

4. The student will visit the family of the child in #1 above, and 
will write a brief report of the family and community reaction 

to the child, especially in regard to acceptance and expectation. 
This paper will be presented directly to the Instructor, and will 
not be distributed to the class. 

G RADING 

If a student plans to receive an "A" for the course, all the above 
items must be completed at a high level of excellence. If opting for a "B" 
only, 42 may be omitted. Periodic evaluation between the student and Instructor 
will be held throughout the semester. If work falls below a "B" the student 
will be asked to drop the course or take an "I" (incomplete), and finish the 
work as a part of a joint agreement between instructor and the student. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 503 
CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN WITH BEHAVIORAL DISORDERS 



DESCRIPTION 

An examination of different approaches to define » classify, and 
Identify children who are bhavlorally disordered and suggest various methods 
of educational treatment. 

Limited to 20 students 3 credit hours 

]^ Hour - Lecture 

1 Hour - Field Laboratory Experiences 
PREREQUISITE 

Special Education 500 or Concurrent 
COURSE OBOECTIVES 

The objectives of this course are: 

1. To help the student develop a definition of behavioral disorders 
that is suitable in the educational setting. 

2. To help the student develop guidelines to determine characteris- 
tics of students suspected to be classified as behavl orally 
disordered. 

3. To help the student understand and construct various curriculum 
and instructional approaches to use with behavl orally disordered 
individuals. 

COURSE COMPETENCIES 



Upon completion of the course, the student will be able to: 

1. Def^'ne the term behavioral disorders as defined by various 
authorities in the field of special education. 

2. Understand the causes of behavioral disabilities, especially 
from birlogical, psychological, and environmental facotrs. 

3. Look at various approaches to determine if a child shows sHns 
of behavioral disorders. 

4. Analyze, summarize, and profile a child's behavioral patterns 
by means of case studies. 

5. Show an understanding of the various educational programs to 
be used with behavioral disordered individuals. 

6. Prepdre clinical prescriptive teaching techniques for each child. 
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COURSE OUTIINE 

i. Definitions and Classifications 

A. Traditional Concepts 

B. Contemporary Concepts 

n. Perspective and Identification Processes 

A. Prediction 

B. Initial Screening 

C. Diagnosis 

HI. Prevalence 

A. Behavioral Disability 

B. Juvenile Delinquency 

IV. Etiological Factors 

A. Biological 

B. Psychological and Environmental 

C. Juvenile Delinquency 

D. Drugs and Maladaptive Behavior 

V. Currlcular and Instructional Approaches 

A. Psychodynamic 

B. Behavior Deficit 

C. Behavior Modification 

D. Ecological 

VI. Emerging Trends 

A. Legal Decisions 

B. Child Advocacy Programs 

C. legislation 

REQUIREMENTS 

1. TI.e student will choose a child in a public school who is either 
in a self-contained room, or who has been mains treamed into the 
regular program, and who has been Identified as having behavioral 
disorders. Over a two-to-three day period of time the student 
will be observed and the most prominent characteristics will be 
behavioral ly recorded and presented to the class. This must be 
done during the first week of class. 

2. The student will prepare "mini" papers on two of the six topics 
to be discussed during the semester. During the discussion of 
that topic, the student will serve as a consultant to the class. 
The paper will follow APA style and will contain at least 15 
references from a variety of sources in the field of behavioral 
disorders. It should not exceed 10-15 pages in length, and must 
be properly edited and have acceptable format. It will be dup- 
licated for other class members. 
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3. An on-going evaluation in the form of a simple case study will 
be prepared on the above child. An analysis of the child's 
behavioral patterns will also be included. Within the study 
will be at least* two clinical prescriptive techniques that 
have been worked out for the child. 

4. Prepare for inplementation in minimum of one educational 
curricula for the child chosen in this course. A recommended 
program must include behavioral objectives, and an analysis 
of the tdsk^ must be made. One subject matter, or skill area 
should be chosen so as to make more manageable the task. 

GRApj_NG 

If a student plans to receive an "A" for this course, all the above 
items must be completed at a high level of excellence. If opting for a grade 
of "B" only, item may be omitted. Periodic evaluations will be made 
throughout the semester and any child falling below the "B" level of work will 
be asked to drop the course, or take an "I" and complete all deficit work on 
a contract basis during the following semester. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 504 
CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN WITH SPECIFIC LEARNING DISABILITIES 



DESC RIP TION 

An Introduction to individual*; who have specific learning disabili- 
ties ror diverse reasons and show signs of developmental discrepancies related 
to academic skills. 

Limited to 20 students 3 credit hours 

Hour - Lectun> 
1 Hour » Field Laboratory Experiences 

Special Education 500 or Concurrent 
COURSE OBJECT IVES 

The objectives of this course are: 

1, To help the student to bring together the many definitions of 
learning disabilities into one that is operationally defined 
and that can be used by the Student in his teaching assignments. 



To hell) the student to tJetermine the characteristics (Including 
etiology and taxonomy) of children with mild, moderate, and 

severe learning disabilities. 

3. To help the student, through a review of the literature of 
the field, to determine the state of the field of learning 
di-abnities as it relates to classification and characteristics. 

4. To help the student develop guidelines by which to do Initial 
screening of children suspected of having specific learning 
disabilities as determined by the characteristics check list. 

COU R_S E_. Cn_MP ETC NC II S 

■■i)Qf\ »'0' n^ * i{in nf the course, the student will be able to: 

1. Tt' ir-^ 'H- irf^d of learning disabilities according to. selected 
'i'j*^o»-' '.i--; in t.h-' field of special education, including 

vt' ! ) .., Kiri;, Rat.oman, IJ. ?. Office of Education, McIntosh-Dunn. 

2. rr'>v.j toqe'her the Vf'.ricus definitions of learning disabilities 
t^at are i're5;onfly in existence into a more operationally defined 
ar.i ;. sable 'i<'t in i t ion. 

?. I'-,* m-.i ^'liberate on r>e various characteristics (Neurolooical , 
.".^;:i(.al, •inrel Ipctual , psycholocical , social, environmental 
i'.M-coi.^tii.il rotor, .luditory-perceptual , psychol inguistics, and 
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academics) that separate out the specific learning disabled 
child from the normal child In the school and social situation. 

« 

4. Through a detailed observation of a child suspected to be 
learning disabled, the student will Isolate and behavlorally 
describe those characteristics that deviate markedly from the 
norm. 

5. Review the literature In the field on any two of the character- 
istics listed in ^3 and do an In-depth analysis of the research 
and findings to date. These findings, Including a series of 
logical conclusions that are substantiated by the literature* 
will be shared with other students so that a complete review 

of th*' literature will be available to each student at the 
fi'Pdinf) of the course. 

6. r».veloi) (1 guideline for teachers that spells out and behavior- 
ally li',ts those characteristics of the learning disabled child 
that are of interest and useful to teachers Involved In program 
planning for this group of children. 

I. Overview 

A. Historical background of the field of learning disabilities 

B. Present state of the field 

C. Future trends 

11. Definitions 

A. Medical 
Strauss-Lehtinen (ig47) 

Clements (1966) n 

B, Educational 
Kir^ (1962} 
Batef'^an (196?) 

I. S. Office of Education (1969) 

Ounn-Mclrtcsh (1973) 

Emerging educational definitions 

III, Characteristics 

A. Medical 

1. Overall n-edical problenis that relate to learning disabilities 
?.. Neurol oqic.^1 aspects related to learning disabilities 

Hypf^r.ictivUy/hynoartiyity 

B. Intellectual 

Intel 1 ii]eru:e as it relates to learning disabilities 

2. Int..nect'ial d-'finitions and their inconsistencies as 
• t-latfu la h.'d.'ninq disabilities 

3. P'-ohlen^, 0*" usinq inttlligence as a criteria for learning 
di'iabi 1 i t ies 
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C. Psychological 

1. Overall emotional aspects 

2. Motivational aspects as related to learning disabilities 

3. Basic psychological processes as related to learning disabilities 

D. Social/Enviromnental 

1. Home and community environment and related problems 

2. School -related problems 
c. Perceptual -Motor 

1. Overall relation to neurological impairment 

2. RolcUionship to school success 

3. Social and psychological aspects 

F. Auditory-Perceptual 

1. Various aspects of auditory, including discrimination,, association, 
closure, and soquential memory 

2. Reldtlon'ship to school success 

3. Socit^l and Psycholoyical aspects 

G. Educational 

1. Gver^jll picture a-i related to learning disabilities 

2. Redding, as related to above 7 areas 

3. Spelling, as related to above 7 areas 

4. Ar ithnrotic, as related to above 7 areas 

1. The student will choose a child In a public or private classroom that 
has either been diagnosed as learning disabled or Is suspected to be 
so. He will be observed over a two-to-three day period. The student 
will then list all the observable (behaviorally written) characteris- 
tics that are found with a great degree of consistency. These findings 
will then be presented to the class for discussion. 

2. The student will prepare two (2) "mini papers" on two of the eight 
topics of discussion and will serve as a team member in presentation 
when the above topics are discussed. The paper will follow APA style 
and will contain at least 15 references from a. variety of sources In 
tne ^ield of learning disabilities.. It .sWTcl.*Niot exceed 10-15 pages 
in lenqth and rrust be properly edited, have presentable format, and 
he duplicated for other members of the class. 

3. The student will keep an on-going evaluation of the child originally 
chosen in ^l above and will observe the child as each of the topics 
are discussed, recording any observations if the characteristic is 
evisiont in the child. Final report on this section will be in typed 
^orr- and critiqued by the class. 

4. T*ir.> ?*.;jiients will rlevelop a guideline for regular classroom teachers 

wi'l hplp enlighten them as to the characteristics of the child 
wit? specific learninc) disabilities. It should follow a check list 
for-rtt ^or greatest utilization and will be presented to the total 
■■'.r-^.. St-idents may wo^'k in groups of no more than four, and one 

ifit; total group if they elect to operate in 
si.rn 1 Tanner. Each student will be asked to rate the other students 
as t-i t^-e anount of input for a more conprehensive evaluation of 
st'i-1'^rt level of functioning. 
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GRADING 

If the student plani to rprelve an "A" from this course, all the above 
four items must be completed at a high level of excellence. If opting for a 
•jradff of "B", only *3 above may be omitted. Throughout the semester there will 

yerivO«1ic evdludtions. If at any time the student work falls below a "B" 
Is^v:', he win be asked to either drop the course, or take an "I" (incomplete) 
drd tir.ish the work as part of a joint agreement between student and instructor. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 511 
SELECTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION MATERIALS 



DES£RI_PTJpN 

An in-depth study of methods and materials for educating exceptional children. 
Limited to 25 students 3 credit hours 

I'a Hour - Lecture 

] Hour - field Laboratory Experiences 

PRERECiyiSJTL 

Special rducaiion 500, 501, 503, or 504 or Concurrent 
The objectives of this course are: 

1. Fo help the student understand the various methods that have been 
developed that aid in educating exceptional children 

2. To help the ;itudent understand when one method might be more effectively 
used thdn another for educating exceptional children. 

3. To help the student learn how to do in-depth evaluations of Instruc- 
tional materials. 

4. To help the student develop "ixpertise in selecting instructional 
materials and educational media for educating exceptional children. 

5. To help the student develop and present succinct lesson, using 
selected Instructional materials. 

6. To help the student learn to develop materials for improving pupil 
performance. 

Upon completion of this course, the student will be able to: 

1. Jepx^nni-' vorbally and through writing knowledge of various 
inNtructl-^n ;] inethods for educating exceptional children. 

2. Use the theu»-..>tical framework and the description of the methods 

to select appropriate Instructional approaches for meeting specific 
objectives for a child. 

3. Jei-'onstrate In writing or verbally how to systematically employ 
"ilijcdtiondl media and instructional materials in the task of designing 
tn>t»"'jCtion. 
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4. When presented with hypothetical profiles of children, be able to 
develop instructional materials which would attach some learning 
problems. 

5. Select from a wide variety of Instructlcral materials those appro- 
priate for a specified outcome. 

6. Using hypothetical profiles, Identify and write behavioral objectives, 
select appropriate learning experiences and materials, and write 
prescriptions that are easily communlcatrd to another teacher. 

7. Modify procedures and materials to bring about desired student behavior. 

8. Operati" a lob session in which techniques for using methods and materials 

can be conj'iunicated to other students. 

I. Overview 

A. Characteristics of the Handicapped Learner 

1. Definition of problem areas (mental retardation, learning disabilities, 

behavioral disorders) 

2. Biological Correlates 

3. Psychological Correlates 

4. Environmental Correlates 

5. Developmental (Maturational Lag) 

II. Types of Learning Problems 

A. Auditory 

B. Visual 

C. Motor 

D. Intellectual 

III. From Evaluation to Instruction 

A. Over-'tw of Hi agnostic Teaching 

B. Never approaches to Reading 

C. An overview of Specialized Methods 

IV. Materials 

A. Cotnmercial versus Teacher-made 

B. Resources - IMC Network 

Publishers 

Federal /State/Local Resources 

C. tmpirocal Study of Instructional Materials Evaluation in Special 

EducUion 

1. evaluative criteria for materials 

2. Evaluative criteria for teachers 

3. Games to sensitize teachers in parameters of evaluation 

4. Systeniatic development of an evaluative form 

5. Lval nation of Instructional Materials in the COGS-SEIMC 
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V. Pre- Academic Methods and Materials 

A. Perceptual -Motor Systems 

1. Newell C. K^phart 

2. Elizabeth Freldus 

3. Gerald N. Getman 

4. Ray Barsch 

5. Marianne Frostig 

B. MuUI sensory Systems 

1 . Laura Lehtlnen 

2. Wnilam M. Crulckshank 

3. Grace Ferna'd 

C. Lancjuaqe Development Systems 

1 . Heimer R. Myklebust 

2. Hortense Barry 

3. Mildred A. McGlnnIs 

VI. Academic 

A. Reading 

1. Whole Word/Basal 

2. Phonics/Linguistics 

3. Programmed 

4. Language Experience 
b. Kits 

B. Math 

1. Overview (Engelman-methods; problems; new math; traditional; 

functions) 

2. Systems (Distar; Stern-Gould; SRA; Sullivan) 

3. Materials (Cursinalre; Math Involvement) 

C. Spelling 

1. Strategies for Teaching Spelling (Fitzgerald; Fernald-Keller) 

2. Materials 

D. Vocjti )ni1 Education 

1 . Co )k 

2. Ko'stoe & Frey 

VII Self-Melp Skills (Social and Academic) 

A. Daumgardner 

B. Stephens 

C. Materials (DUSO: Focus) 
CLASS RE:.QUIREMENtS: 

1, The students will spend a minimum of two hours In the C06S-SEIMC 
during the first week of the semester acquainting themselves with 
rMtorials available in the SEIMC and procedures for using the IMC 
Network. 

2. Working in groups of three, the students will sign up for two 
i'iaterial'5 from a mini mum of three areas and do an in-depth study 
of the materials. 
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3. A consistent format will be followed to write a description and 
evaluation of the materials studied and copies will be disseminated 

to each class member. The format will include a rationale objectives* 
publisher* cost» copyright date, author, for whom material can and 
cannot be used. 

4. The groups will make an oral presentation of the materials reviewed. 

b. The sub-group presenting materials will serve as group leaders 

for the cUs5 session as other groups rotate through the materials. 

6. The sub-groups will arrange a lab session outside of class to present 

the inatorials over again. 

7. A r.dnp1e lesson using the material will be videotaped prior to 
the class presentation, one member of the sub-group serving as 
d teacher and the other two serving as students. 

8. Develop a material, based on the conmercial materials presented in 
class. The material must be simple, have a written guide, and cost 
a maximum of $3.00 to construct. 

9. Given a profile of a child, the student will write a prescriptive 
plan for that child's teacher, to include terminal and enroute 
objectives, and suggested materials for reaching those objectives. 
In the paper, the student must give a rationale for each material 
recommended. Present orally to the class and defend the plan. 

10. Mid-ter-n and final exam. 
GRADING 

The student must complete all the requirements with excellence to 
receive a grade of A. Only number 8 may be omitted If the student 
is opting for a grade of B. For a grade of C, numbers 8 and 9 may be 
omitted. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 550 
DIAGNOSIS AND REMEDIATION OF THE COGNITIVE ASPEwTS OF THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 



DESCRIPTION 

The evaluation and remediation of exceptional children who have 
deficits In the cognitive domain; to determine learning problems, educational 
functioning and potential; and to select and develop iraterials and methods to 
remediate these problem areas found through westing. 

Limited to 20 students per section 3 credit hours 

3 Hours - Lecture and classroom laboratory 
2 Hours - Field Laboratory experience 

PREKtQUISITES 

Special Education 500, 501, 503, 504, or 511 
COURSE OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of this course are: 

1. To help the student to learn to administer, score, and interoret 
tests, both formal and Informal (including screening devices) 
and to translate the test data into educational remedial programs 
that can be used in the regular or special class and In the 
resource room. 

2. To help the student to learn when to, and when not to, give 
tests to obtain data and how to use the tests to make not 
only a diagnosis, but how to both interpret the diagnostic 
process and the various levels of learning of each child and 
to build upon the basic abilities found through the testing 
situation. 

3. To help the student learn how to evaluate pupil progress through 
pre-and-post testing; how to make necessary program changes 
based on this data; and to again teach and re-evaluate (a test 
teach-test model). 

4. To help the student determine the most appropriate material (s) 
to use with each child; to find the commercial materials, if 
available, with the various adaptations that may need to be 
made; or develop teacher-made materials if nothing is found to 
be appropriate. 

5. To help the student gather all related data available to help 
on the diagnosis and remediation, and to implement a better 
overall educational program for the child based upon the assembly 
of all such available data. 
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COURSE COM PETENCI ES 

Upon completion of the course» the student will be able to: 

1. Demons trdte verbally, or In writing, an understanding of the 
purpose and values of each of the diagnostic tests, including 
both their positive and negative aspects. 

2. Be able to correctly administer, score, record, profile, and 
interpret all the tests presented In this course. Including 
screening devices. In order to systematically assess the 
child's inter-and-intra-varlablllty. 

3. Be able to assimilate. Interpret and make use of all test results 
available on the child, both educational and noneducatlonal , 
when the Initial screening and evaluation takes place. 

"4. Be able to prepare and Interpret teacher-made (criterion ref- 
erence) tests In areas such as reading, math, spelling, and 
language for assessing and pinpointing specific skill In problem 
areas. 

5. Be able to develop a rationale (diagnostic hypothesis) for 
determining the educational function and potential of each 
child, and translate the educational data profile Into an 
educational program by pinpointing levels of learning In re- 
lation to specific skills areas. 

6. Determine which particular methodology (Including techniques 
s'jch as behavior modification, multl -sensory approaches, 
perceptual motor, and auditory training and psychollngulstlcs) 
and th^ educational setting that should be most successful 
with the child, as based on the translation of the data avail- 
able. Short and long term Instructional goals and alternative 
methodology will also be developed. 

7. Combine the use of ancillary personnel data; I.e. medical, 
psychological, social, speech and hearing Into the total pre- 
scriptive program of the child. 

P. Evaluate progress In pupil's performance based on the pre-and 
post testing. 

■5. Based on the pre-and-post test results and the evaluation, new 
programs and plans of evaluation will be developed and Initiated 
where indicated (test-teach-test-reteach-retest, etc.) 

10. Based on commercial materials, the student will adapt materials 
to the characteristics of the learner by reworking materials 
at appropriate levels with the emphasis on the learning style 
and methodology of the teacher. 

Plan a total teaching environment that promotes effective learn- 
ing with flexible scheduling structured for movement within a 
class and school, and the phasing in of students from special 
to regular classes. 

f>7 
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12. Develop a plan of working with regular classroom teachers and 
ancillary personnel to aid them In screening, evaluating, de- 
veloping, and adapting materials for students being phased 
into the regular curriculum. 

COURSE OUTLINE 

I. Informal Evaluations 

A. Check Lists 

B. Infonnal Reading Evaluation 

C. Informal Spelling and Math Evaluation 
0. Informal Language Evaluation 

11. Developmental Levels 

A. Piaget 

B. Bloom 

III. Developmental Profiles 
IV. Intelligence Testing 

A- Slos son Intel 1 igence Test 

B. Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

C. WecliSil er H n tel 1 1 gence S eal 6*75? Ch 1 1 dren 

V. Achievement Testing 

A. Wijde Range Achievement Test 

B. Pea boSy 'Trf d i v i dua 1 Ac h 1 evemen t Tes t 

VI. Reading/Spelling 

A. Reading Evaluation 

1. Graj^ Oral Reading Test 

2- Bote! Word Recognition Test 

3. kotmever Diagnostic Spelling Test 

4. Durreil Reading Test 

B. Application of Reading Methods/Materials 

1. Whole word (Rebus, etc.) 

2. Phonics (Spalding, Gillingham, i.t.a. etc.) 

3. Linguistics (Hegge-Kirk-Kirk, Sullivan, etc.) 

4. Kinesthetics (Fernald, Ashton-Warner, etc.) 

C. Application of Spelling Methods/Materials 

1 . Orton 

2. Fernald 

3. Ourrell 

VII. Arithmetic 

A. Arithinetic Evaluation 

^ • Diagnostic Arithmetic Test 

2. Buswell-Joh^n D iagrio'stic Math Test 
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B. Application of Arithmetic Methods/Materials 

1. Lehtlnen ^ 

2. Johnson & Myklebust 

3. Fernald 

4. Engelmann-DISTAR 

5. Stern 

6. Culsenaire 

VIII. Perceptual -Motor 

A. Perceptual Motor Evaluation 

^ • Purdue Perceptual Motor Survey 

B. Application of Perceptual-Motor Methods/Materials 

1. Kephart 

2. Ooman-Delacato 

3. Barsch 

IX. Auditory Discrimination 

A. Auditory Discrimination Evaluation 

1* Roswell Chall Auditory Blending Test 

2. Audi tory1)1scr1m1 nation test 

3. Lindamood Auditory Conceptualization Test 

B. Application of Auditory Discrimination MetHoHs/Materials 

1. Johnson 7 Myklebust 

2. Lindamood and Lindamood 

3. Barry 

X. Visual/Motor 

A. Visual/Motor Evaluation 

1 . Berry Buktenica Test of Visual -Motor Integration 

B. ApplTcatTon of V1suaT7?^Dtor Methods/Materials 

1. Frostig 

2. Getman 

3. Fitzhugh 

4. Dubnoff 

5. ERIE 

XI. Oral Language 

A. Application of Oral Language Methods/Materials 

1. Kirk - ITPA 

2. Dunn - PLKD 

3. Engelmann - DISTAR » 
REQUIREMENTS 

1. The student will select one of the tests to be covered during 
the semester. No more than three students can sign up for any 
one test. They will be responsible for a demonstration of the 
test, including giving, scoring, and interpretation, and for 
checking out the competencies of the others In the class on the 
same measure. A duplicated form will be passed out to the class 
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that will Include such Items as author, published date, reli- 
ability, validity, standardization, scoring procedures, uses, 
and research findings. 

2. The students will be responsible for checking out the demon- 
strated tests, and learning how to administer them to criteria. 
When they are ready, the test demonstrators will check them on 
their competencies. 

• 

3. All students will choose one or two children as a basis for a 
comprehensive case study which includes both the diagnostic 
and remedial aspects. Included will be the following: 

a. Informal evaluations, including check lists, and academic 
skills evaluations. Interpretation and profiling of this 
data must be done before moving to the next step. 

b. An informal evaluation of the child's developmental level, 
if applicable, using either Piaget or Bloom. 

c. Diagnosis of each child in the areas of intelligence, 
achievement, reading, spelling, arithmetic, perceptual 
motor, auditory discirmination, vocal motor, and language, 
using the tests that are demonstrated in the class. A 
pre- post test model will be used throughout the case study. 

d. Develop a diagnostic hypothesis based upon the Initial 
testing done, which includes levels of functioning (potential 
and actual), and translate this into educational data. 

e. On the basis of the diagnostic hypothesis, the student will 
determine basic academic weaknesses for the remediation 
process. 

f. The methodology to be used in the remediation and the educa- 
tional setting will next be determined. Both long and short 
term goals will be delineated. 

g. Commercial materials, and teacher made materials will be 
used in the remediation process. These will be chosen 
based upon all test data, determination of best methodology, 
and any related data available. 

h. As soon as the remediation process is begun, evaluation will 
be started measuring performance on pre-and-post data. Based 
on the data, new programs and plans will be Instituted. 

4. At the end of the semester the total case study will be turned 
in. It must include all the diagnosis and remediation to date. 
Also Included must be recommendations for continued classroom 
intervention. An administrative plan for implementation must be 
developed, such as recommended self contained class, or delivery 
of service to the child in a resource or regular classroom. 
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5. As part of a group of no more than five students, a plan must 
be developed to give In-service training to regular classroom 
teachers. In orcfer to help them become more adapt at screening, 
evaluating, developing, and adapting materials. This must be 
indepth and contain a timetable of events. 

6. Do an Indepth review of one methodology of teaching handicapped 
children. This could be auditory, perceptual motor, kinesthetic, 
etc. There must be a selected review of the literature with at 
least 30 references using the APA Style Guide. 



GRADING 



.11 receive an "A" for the course, the student must complete 

all the above assignments at a high level of excellence, and use two children 
In the case study For a "B" all must be completed, but one child may be used. 
Any students who falls below the "B" level will be counseled out of the course, 
and nust retake it the following semester. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 551 
DIAGNOSIS AND REMEDIATION OF THE AFFECTIVE ASPECTS OF THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 

DESCRIPTION 

The evaluation and remediation of exceptional children who have 
deficits In the affective domain; to determine behavioral problems, social 
functioning and potential; and to select and develop materials and methods 
to remediate those problem areas found through testing and observation. 

Limited to 20 students per section 3 credit hours 

3 Hours - Lecture and Classroom Laboratory 
2 Hours - Field Laboratory Experiences 

PREREQUISITES 

Special Education 500 

Special Education 501, 503, or 504 

Special Education 511, or 550 

COURSE OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of this course are: 

1. To help the student understand what is meant by affective 
behavior In relation to self concept and learning academic 
skills. 

2. To help the student prepare a listing of procedures to be used 
to determine whether a child is showing negative affective 
behavior. 

3. To help the student develop skills In selecting and uslna 
various curricula approaches to aid In developing suitable 
affective behavior. 

4. To help the student develop skills In using appropriate In- 
structional techniques In relationship to affective behavior. 

5. To help the student learn how to evaluate pupil progress 
through pre-and-post testing. 

COURS E. COMPE TENCIES 

Upon completion of the course, the student will be able to: 

1. Demonstrate through verbal and written media a knowledge of 
the individual cognitive processes: memory, hypothesis for- 
mation, and alternative prescription. 

2. Demonstrate verbally and In writing approaches to self-awareness, 
self-acceptance, and self-evaluation. 

I i 
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3. Demonstrate a knowledge of the research findings as stated In 
the literature ^o show an understanding of what Is being done 
by other professionals. 

4. Identify behavioral characteristics In terms of excessive* 
deficient and Inappropriate behaviors. 

5. Analyze and apply appropriate research In the field, 

6. Observe and collect data, assemble case history, and Interpret 
data from other data sources. 

7. Demonstrate through writing a concept of the models of psycho- 
dynamics, learning, developmental, biological, counter, ecol- 
ogical, and sociological aspects. 

8. Demonstrate the ability to design remedial Instruction and 
develop clinical prescriptive teaching techniques. 

9. Conduct Interviews centered around behavioral dynamics, overt 
behavior, and coping responses. 

10. Conduct life-space Interviews. 

11. Relate to behavlorally disordered children in terms of physical, 
psychological, and social factors as well as individual 
differences. 

12. Utilize groups for developing skills in decision making, in 
mutual influence, and in conflict management. 

13. Demonstrate knowledge of both formal and informal testing. 

14. Conduct on-going student assessment. 

COU RSE OUT LINE 
I. Diagnostic 

A. Initial Screening— Informal 

1. Observation Matrix 

2. Interaction Matrix 

3. Case Study 

B. Initial Screening— Formal 

1 . Thematic Apperception Test 

2. Syracuse Soclogram 

3. Vineland Social Maturity Scale 

II. Prescriptive 

A. Interpersonal Perception 

B. Self -concepts 

C. Parent Help 

0. Family Involvement 
E. Teacher Attitudes 
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III. Planning Curricula Development 

A. Bloom's Taxonomy 

6. Neighborhood Observation 

C. Student Feelings 

0. Social Activity 

E. Humanistic Approach 

IV. Curricula Development Models 

A. Psychodynamic Model 

B. Ethnic Model 

C. Developmental Model 

D. Biological Model 

E. Counter Theory 

F. Ecological Theory 

G. Sociological Theory 

V. Teaching-Learning Process 

A. Behavioral Objectives 

B. Neuro-psychologlcal 

C. Plagetian Theory 

0. Techniques for Teaching Academic Skills 

E. Materials for Special Education 

F. Behavior Management 

REQUIREMENTS 

1. The student will select one of the diagnostic Instruments, 
formal or Informal, and will be responsible for the demon- 
stration of the Instrument, Including giving, scoring, 
Intrepreting, and use by the classroom teacher. All available 
data on the Instrument will be duplicated and made available 
to all class members, including any relevant research and 
statistical data. 

2. The student will choose one or two children who are evidencing 
some form of an affective deficit, and will use those children 
as the basis of a case study for the semester. Included In 
this case study will be the following: 

a. The use of the Informal and formal tests and diagnostic 
Instruments demonstrated In the course. 

b. The collection of data from the case hf story, and other 
related school and community sources. 

c. The Interpretation of this data Into an educational frame- 
work that can be used to determine an Intervention In the 
child's affective disability area. 

d. An in-depth analysis of the child in such areas as self- 
awareness, memory, social level of functioning, and all 
educational data presently available. 
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e. Plan a curriculum Intervention, using at least three 
of the following: Bloom's Taxonomy, Social Activity, 
Nelghborhoocf and School Observations, Social Activities, 
and Humanistic Approaches. 

f. Develop and Implement a plan of action that will serve as 
an Intervention In the affective area. Once the Inter- 
vention Is begun, a detailed log must be kept of the 
changes that occur, and any modifications that are needed 
In order to Implement change. 

g. The total case study. Including the log, must be turned 
In as a total diagnostic-remedial package. 

3. As part of a group of no more than five students, a plan must 
be developed that will serve as a model for In-service for 
regular classroom teachers to help them In the diagnosis and 
remediation of the affective areas. Included should be how 
to screen, who to refer, and techniques of remediation that 
can be used In the regular classroom without having the child 
removed to self-contained or resource rooms. A timetable of 
events must be Included. 

4. Do an In-depth and selected review of either a curricula de- 
velopment model or a teaching-learning process from those 
listed In the outline. A minimum of 30 sources must be cited, 
and good APA style used. A summary must be Included that contains 
sections on conclusion. Implications, and recommendations. 

GRADING 

In order to receive an "A" for the course, the student must complete 
all the above assignments at a high level of excellence, and use two children 
in the case study. For a "B" all must be completed, but one child may be 
used. Any student who falls below the "B" level will be counseled out of the 
course, and must retake It the following time It Is offered. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 611 
INTERNSHIP/PRACTICUM 

DESCRIPTION 

Internship/practicum for experienced special education teachers. 
3 credit hours 

Limited to 20 students in each category; mental retardation, behavioral 
disorders, or specific learning disabilities, 

P REREQUISITES 

Completion of a minimum of 15 hours In mental retardation or be- 
havioral disorders, or 18 hjurs In specific learning disabilities. In- 
cluding Special Education 500; 501 or 503 or 504 511; 550 and 551 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The internship/practicum part of the graduate special education 
program involves a laboratory experience. For admlnstratlve purposes a 
student who desires to participate in the Internship/practicum will file 
an application In the special education department during the semester 
prior to the actual experience. This application will provide data for 
making arrangements for placement in a summer training class arranged by 
the special education department during summer session. 

The student studying for the Master's degree in Special Education 
at the West Virginia College of Graduate Studies Is required to spend 
approximately 125 hours observing or working with one or a small group of 
children as he progresses through the program. Except for a minor group 
who are new to the field, those applying for the internship/practicum 
have Had regular classroom teaching experience. Therefore, during the 
internship, observation time will be limited and classroom participation 
will be maximized. Thus, the intern will spend approximately six weeks 
of high level participation in diagnostic and remediation experiences. 

The seven week internship will be arranged by the College of Graduate 



studies in cooperation with the comfnunity and the Kanawha County Board of 
Education. Children from the community will be enrolled in classes for the 
mentally retarded, behaviorally disordered, and specific learning disabled. 
The Kanawha Countv Board of Education will provide the facility for the summer 
intern proaram. Adequate instructional materials will be moved to the site 
from the Colleqe of Graduate Studies Special Education Instructional 
Materials Center. 

The practical experience will aid the intern in acquiring skills for 
working with either those child'^en who have specific learning disabilities, 
behavioral disorders, or mental retardation. 

The Colleqe of Graduate Studies provides graduate education to a 

« 

aroup of people, who, for the most part, are fully employed. Classes are 
taunht on Saturdays and in the evenings during the academic year. There- 
fore, the arranged summer practicum fulfills another need in the College 
of Graduate Studies uniaue methods of educational delivery. 
I I • THE^ INTERNSHIP/PRACTICUM 

The internship/Dracticum is proposed for preparina teachers to work 
with the mentally retarded, behavioral disorders, or with those children 
having specific learning disabilities. It is designed to provide students 
with experiences in assuming a wide variety of teaching roles and tasks. 

^' ^ypctiyes of the Intern Experience 
The internship/practicum program shall: 

1. Provide training experience in which students \iork with either 
the mentally retarded, children with specific learning dis- 
abilities or behavioral disorders. Emphasis will be placed .on 
dlannostic/orescriptive teaching, appropriate education intervention 
technioues for handicapped children and techninues to change teacher 
Derfomance and attitudes. 
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2. Provide opportunities for the Intern to develop skills In 
diagnostic/prescriptive and precision teaching directed 
toward both the handicapped condition Itself and the academic 
areas. 

3. Assist the Intern toward development of Instructional activi- 
ties with behavioral orientation which will enable evaluation 
and facilitation of Individualized training. 

4. Provide for utilization of materials which are consistent 
with the behavlorally oriented objectives for the mentally 
retarded, learning disabilities, or behavioral disorders. 
This necessitates knowledge of available materials as well 
as familiarity with the Intended uses of these materials 
relative to learning characteristics and curriculum content. 

5. Assist the Intern In the development of skills In the In- 
structional area. The Instructional area entails teaching 
methods, classroom management, techniques for structuring 
the classroom milieu, and significant Interaction of pupil 
teacher, pupil-pupil, pupil -materials, and pupil -environment. 

6. Provide opportunities for the Intern to develop personal 
teaching skills and competencies and require that they be 
demonstrated through performance. 

Competencies 

The competencies required for a teacher of the mentally retarded, 
learning disabled, or behavlorally disordered are: 
1. Ability to diagnose children. This Includes skills to diag- 
nose children regarding maturation, social, academic, and 
prevocational behaviors, using a variety of group achieve- 
ment and individual diagnostic tests. 
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Z, Based on results of diagnosis, the ability to prescribe 
and use Individualized instructional strategies to re- 
mediate specific learning skills. This Includes skills 
in planning, organization, writing behavioral objectives, 
curricula development, materials selection and development 
and presentation of the lesson. 

3. Teaching ability. This includes the ability of teachers to 
structure and guide; to encourage cooperative Interpersonal 
Interactions of children; to provide for a mind set or at- 
tention; to use questions to stimulate memory and thinking 
association; to encourage students to ask questions; to 
keep children working and Interested In their work; and to 
build a feeling of self -worth In the child. 

4. Ability to use Interventions and reinforcement procedures 
to achieve specific objectives. 

5. Ability to work cooperatively with a team. 

6. Ability to use resources from a SEIMC. 

7. Skill In Innovative teaching approaches. 

8. Skill In organizing the physical environment to maximize 
learning. 

9. Ability to utilize audio-visual equipment effectively. 
Requirements of the Internshlp/Practicum 

The Intern, his supervising teacher, and the staff of the special 
education department at COGS will cooperate In the following: 

1. Supervision of the Intern's activities will be provided 
continuously. 

2. Regularly scheduled seminars to discuss mutual problems. 
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3. Dally lesson plans prior to the teaching of a class will be 
submitted t6 supervising teacher. 

4. Weekly and unit plans. 

5. Log of dally experiences. 

6. Seeking out all ancillary services available In the community. 
Admission Requirements 

Admission to the Intern program In special education at the West 
Virginia College of Graduate Studies Is based upon the student 
satisfying the following conditions: 

1. Admission to West Virginia College of Graduate Studies must 
have been granted. 

2. The Intern must have been accepted by the Department of 
Special Education. 

3. The student must have completed all the basic certification 
requirements for the Master's degree In learning disabilities, 
mental retardation, or behavioral disorders with a 3.0 average 
on all course work. 

4. An application must be submitted on the attached form at the 
beginning of the spring semester, prior to the summer In 
which the student wishes to serve the Internshlp/practlcum. 

5. Int(»rns must have a minimum of seven weeks dur&tlon, 8:30 a.m. 
to 3:00 p.m. dally, which they can spend In the Internship/ 
practlcum experience. 
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APPLICATION 
SPECIAL EDUCATION INTERNSHIP 

THE STUDENT 
Name 

Cast PTrs? ROTFi student Number 

Name of Employe r 

Number, Street 

City, Zip Code ; ^ 

Tel ephone 

Home Address, Number, Street^ 

City, Zip Code 

Tel ephone 

Professional Position 

I wish to beqfn an Internship during the summer session of 19 , 

My advisor is: 

Internship sought: Mental retardation, behavioral disorders, specific 

learning disabilities 

(circle one) 
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I have completed the following courses at COGS: 

COURSE NO. COURSE TITLE SEMESTER HOURS GRADE 



Courses accepted from other i j^Uutlons were: 

COURSE INSTITU1 ICW SEMESTER HOURS GRADE 



II. THE ADVISOR 

I recommend that this person be enrolled In the Special Education 
internship/practlcum during the summer of 19 . All course work 
prerequisite to the internship/practlcum has'iien successfully completed. 



Signature 
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EvaTuation Procedures 

The internshlp/practlcum In graduate education In special educa- 
catlon win be evaluated by the following: 

1. The Intern will demonstrate through performance his ability 
to diagnose children, write prescriptions based on diagnosis, 
select and develop materials suited to the learner ability 
and characteristics, and apply Intervention and reinforcement 
procedures. The supervising teacher and the college super- 
visor will evaluate the Intern's performance. 

2. The Intern will demonstrate that he knows how to apply for 
services of an SEIMC by Initiating a request for materials 
from COGS and the UKRSEIMC. 

3. The Intern will demonstrate his ability to evaluate student 
achievement by defining In behavioral terms the expected 
achievement and pre-and-po-t testing to determine If the 
objectives were met. 

4. Follow-up studies of graduates will be conducted: 

a. Employers will be interviewed as to student's 
job performance. 

b. Graduates on the job will be interviewed to determine 
their strengths and weaknesses. 

5. Activities win be video-taped and critiqued with the Intern. 

6. Observation by college supervisor and supervising teacher. 

7. Intern supervising teacher/ Inter-college supervisor conferences. 

8. Evaluation rating form, completed by the supervising teacher, 
is to be filed 1n the Intern's permanent folder at COGS. 
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The Supervising Teachers: Qualifications & Responsibilities 
A supervising teacher Is defined as a person who» upon recommenda- 
tion of the College of Graduate Studies special education staff* 
has agreed to accept direct responsibility for supervising the 
Intern during his clinical experiences. 
A. Qualifications 

The supervising teacher selected will: 

1. Hold a Professional Certificate endorsed for special 
education in the area appropriate to his assignment. 

2. Have completed the requirements for a Master's degree 
from an accredited Institution. 

3. Have a minimum of three years of successful teaching 
experience. 

6. Responsibilities 

The supervising teacher shall: 

1. Assume the primary responsibility for providing the 
student teachers with the opportunity to develop 
personal teaching skills and competencies end require 
that such skills be demonstrated through performance. 

2. Work effectively with student teachers, college super- 
visors, other teachers and parents. 

3. Assist the student teacher In the development of his 
Instructional skills and self-evaluation. 

4. Make an objective evaluation of the progress of the 
student teacher in order to document for the college 
supervisor the strengths and weaknesses of the student. 

5. Keep abreast of current trends in special education. 
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The Colleqe'Based Supervisor 

The college-baski supervisor win work with both the Intern and 
the supervising teacher. The college-based supervisor shall: 

1. Be selected because of demonstrated ability to teach and 
to guide student teaching or Internship. 

2. Have appropriate professional preparation and teaching 
experience in the area of supervision to which he Is 
assigned. 

3. Provide leadership to encourage Improved teaching and 
learning practices. 

4. Conduct seminars and mini -works hops on new and Innovative 
techniques of teaching. 

5. fonsuU with the supervising teachers concerning the 
competencies and teaching skills of the student teachers 
In continuous evaluation. 
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PU-LD LABORATORY EXPERIENCES 

The Department of Spc*t1a1 Education has both education and noneducatlon 
majors applying for admission to the program. In the past» both types of 
students have been recommended for certification in special .education upon 
satisfactorily completing the required course of study that Included an 
ititernshlp/practlcum in special education. 

In the future, noneducatlon majors will be required, through the 
Department of Curriculum and Instruction, student teaching or a comparable 
experience in regular education as a prerequisite to the Internshlp/practicum. 
Education majors entering the field of special education will be required, 
as in the past, to complete only the internshlp/practicum in special education. 

Field Labvratory Experiences in Sp eci al Education ; During the sumrner 
of 1973, a study was done to determine strengths and weaknesses of the special 
education program. This study indicated that one of the major weaknesses of the 
Special Education program at the College of Graduate Studies was the lack of contact 
with exceptional children prior to the internshlp/practicum experience. It 
was felt by those interviewed during the study, that more field experiences were 
needed in classrooms as well as In other sn.i:.?: ons with exceptional children. 
Based on this and other data, changes were m?<^e in the special education program. 
The program now emphasizes the diagnostic-prescriptive model and requires 
approximately 125 hours of field laboratory exper'^nces prior to the internship/ 
practicum experimce. 

Theory and Observation . While students are enrolled Special 
EdHcat<on In Transition and the Characteristic courses, many opportunities 
are provided for observing exceptional children through field trips and 
videotapes. Children are observed Interacting with teachers, families, and on 
jobs such as in sheUered workshops. While the course Special Education in 
Transiton, provides the opportunity for general observation of exceptional children, 
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the Chardcteristic courses require the student to do a detailed observation of 
specific exceptionality being studied so that the student can Isolate those 
characteristics that deviate markedly from the norm. This kind of observation 
and on-yoing evaluation of a child takes place in a public or private classroom* 
contlrulng throughout the semester during which the student Is enrolled In the 
course. 

Theory and Pra cticum . In the courses. Diagnosis and Remediation of the 
Cognitive Aspects of the Exceptional Child, and Diagnosis and Remediation of the 
Affective Aspects of the Exceptional Child, the stuc'ert develops competencies 
in diagnosing children with varying exceptionalities and In designing and 
employing individualized Instructional strategies. To develop competencies, 
the course extends beyond theoretical to the application of skills. Thus, . 
the courses are a combination of theory and practicum and the students are 
required to conduct projects with exceptional children. These activities are 
primarily tutorial activities to demonstrate the application of course content 
to classroom settings by designing and conducting diagnostic prescriptive 
teaching techniques. 

The quality of field experiences cannot be presumed to be the 
responsibility of the college oirne. The Vocational Rehabilitation Center 
at In-^titute, the sheltered workshops, and the public schools provide the 
setting for fifeM based experiences prior to the internship/practicum experience. 
The^e agencies arc fulfilling a need but ideally the College of Graduate Studies, 
Department of Special Education should have a tutorial clinic to use during the 
evening hours and on Saturdays as that Is when the students have time free from 
their employment to spend in field based experiences with exceptional children. 

Intet nship/Pract icum . The internship/practicum in the graduate special 
education program involves a laboratory experience. For administrative purposes 
a student who desires to participate in the internship/practicum will file an 
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application In the special education department during the semester prior to the 
actual experience. This appi location will provide data for making arrangements 
for placement in a summer training class arranged by the special education 
department during summer session. 

The student studying for the Master's degree In special education at 
the West Virginia College of Graduate Studies is required to spend approximately 
125 hours observing or working with one or a small group of children as he 
progresses through the program. Those applying for the internship/practicum 
have had regular classroom teaching or comparable experience. Therefore* during 
the internship, observation time will be limited and classroom participation 
will be maximized. Thus, the intern will spend approximately six weeks of high 
level participation in diagnostic and remediation experiences. 

The seven week internship will be arranged by the College of Graduate 
Studies 'n cooperation with the community and the ^anawha County Board of 
Education. Children from the community will be enrolled in classes for the 
menially retarded, behavioral disorders, and specific learning disabilities. The 
Kanawha County Board of Education will provide the facility for the sunmer intern 
program. Adequate instructional materials will be moved to the site from the 
College of Graduate Studies Special Education Instructional Materials Center. 

The practical experience will aid the intern in acquiring skills for 
working with either those children ho have specific learning disabilities, 
behavioraH^sorders or mental retardation. 

The College of Graduate Studies provides graduate education to a group 
of people, who, for the most part, are fully employed. Classes are taught 
on Saturdays and in the evenings during the academic year. Therefore, the arranged 
summer practicum fulfills another need in the College of Groduate Studied unique 
methods of educational delivery. 




G-1.3 RESEARCH IN ADVANCED CURRICULA 



Each advc^nced curriculum includes the study of 
research methods and findings; each doctoral 
curriculum includes the designing and conducting 
of research. 
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RESEARCH IN ADVANCED CURRICULA 

The research component In the Department of Special Education is de- 
veloped In a sequential manner through the total course of study in the 
master's program. Assignments in each course are designed to develop the 
student's ability in the broad area of research. Because courses are developed 
in a heirachial nature, the research components within them follow the 
same format. The American Psychological Association style is used in all 
research writing, and from tne first course, students buy the guide and 
become familiar with it through long-term usage. 

In the first special education course students are required to read 
various books and report on them. In addition, each student must make an 
attitudinal survey, and review the literature on the topic. Both of the 
above are combined into a small paper, using APA-accepted style. 

The next courses on characteristics of various handicapping conditions 
requires longer and more indepth reviews of the literature, and thus an 
expanded use of both library facilities and the APA Style Guide * More and 
varied references are required and the beginning of a full-fledged library 
research paper takes shape. 

In the diagnostic-prescriptive courses, the students must review a 
nurriber of tests, incljding statistical data inferences. Research from the 
literature must also be gathered and used to report on test usage and prof- 
essional evaluations. In addition, a number of case studies must be com- 
pleted based upon evaluative instruments employed to assess the exceptional 
individual. These case studies include diagnostic and remediation pro- 
cedures, recommendations and an administrative plan for long-term remediation. 
Pre-and-post test results must also demonstrate student progress, or lack of 
progress, and receive appropriate elaboration on cause and effect factors. 
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During the first half of the Spelcal Education coursework, students take 
a three-semester hour course, feducational Research , offered through the Department 
of Instructional Development. They learn how to delineate research topics, 
determine population samples and proper statistical data, and bolster it all 
by a selected and evaluated review of the literature. The competencies devel- 
oped by the students through this course are applied in all further courses 
when writing papers, diagnostic reports, and ultimately when the problem report 
or thesis is undertaken. 

Two courses. Seminar , and Problem Solving , (syllabi follow this narrative) 
are the last two required courses in the Special Education sequence for master's 
candidates, and are the highest level of research in this particular program. 
In the seminar the students delineate a topic that is of current concern or that 
is an issue in the field of Special Education. They begin to organize the topic, 
prepare the format, interact with fellow seminar students regarding topic and the 
format, and hold discussions on reviews of the literature. Each person helps 
to constructively critique all the other's work in the class. 

Problem So lving takes this topic to its culmination. The final product 
can be indepth research, a "mini" research paper, a production of a curriculum 
model, or can actually be curriculum materials. In any case, library reslsarch 
is a necessary component for the defense of the product. Once the data is 
collected and the results are complete, the final presentation and defense is 
oral and before fellow Special Education students in all of the categorical 
areas. The Special Education Faculty, and Interested professionals. 

The above sequence, with the exception of the problem solving course, is 
also required for a thesis research. In place of this course, the student chooses 
an advisor who helps choose two additional faculty advisors, as spelled out in 
the College-wide advisement procedures. Six units of credit are given for thesis 
research. 

in 
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Upon completion of the degree, students will be able to organize* read 
and Interpret research at the 'master's level of competency. This will 
have been developed In a sequential nature building research skills upon research 
skills. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 601*604 
SEMINAR 



DESCRIPTION 

The analysis of current problems and Issues In special education. 
Separate sections offered In mental retardation, behavioral disorders, 
and specific learning disabilities. 

Limited to 15 students In each category 3 credit hours 

PREREQUISITES ' 

Special Education 500 

Special Education 501 • 503, or 504 

Special Education 511 

Special Education 550, 551 

Educational Research 

COURSE OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of this course ?re: 

1. To help the student analyze and evaluate selected research and 
other literature reflecting various areas of exceptionality. 

2. To help the student study and evaluate research of exceptional 
children and develop Its application for either an educational, 
psychological or rehabilitation project. 

3. To help the student propose student research projects and 
prepare critiques of the literature in the field. 

4. To help the student prepare a defense of particular position 
on a contemporary Issue. 

COURSE COMPETENCIES 

Upon the com)let1on of this course the student will be able to: 

1. Critically review research studies and professional journals 
and other literature. 

2. Use research data and periodicals for a research project. 

3. Prepare a research project. 

4. Prepare a discussion on a particular current problem in 
special education. 
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COURSE OUTIINE 



I. Introduction ^ 

A. Analyze a current proulem 
6. Analyze a current Issue 

IL Develop procedures 

A. Individual approach 

B. Group approach 

III. Prepare the problem 

A. Statement - specific 

B. Procedure - detail 

C. Findings - research 

IV. Presentation 

A. Oral 
8. Written 

REQUIREMENTS 

There Is one major requirement for this course. It serves as the 
first half of a year's (two semesters) sequence in the In-depth develop- 
ment and researching of a topic. Within this semester the student ts to 
delineate a topic area that will be part of an overall class look at 
current problems and issues in special education. Secondly, this semester 
will serve as a period of time to organize the topic, prepare the format, 
and begin the review of the literature that will be completed in Special 
Education 601, Problem Solving . Individual and group activities will be 
included, and students will have the opportunity to present topics for 
others to discuss. Articles will be reviewed and discussed as a group. 
Towards the end of the semester the student will be ready to develop the 
statement of the problem, and outline the procedures and research plan. 

GRADING 

Students will be given a "S" or "U" in this course, according to 
Graduate School regulations. In general, a student would be allowed a 
"U" only if he plans to drop out of the program. Otherwise, an "I" would 
be given adn the student would be required to conplete the work necessary 
for an "S". 
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Koch, R. . and Dobson. J. C. (Eds.) The mentally retarded child and his 
family . New York: Brunner-Mazel , Inc., 197T7 
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AUyn & Bacon, 1968. 
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A replication of extension. Journal of Consulting Psychology , 1965, 
29. 283. 

Quay. H. C. Dimensions of problem behavior and educational prograirenlng. 

In P. S. Graubard (Ed.) Children against schools , Chicago: FoUett, 
1969. 

Rogers. C. Freedom to learn . Columbus, 0. Charles E. Merrill, 1969. 

Skinner. B. F. The technology of teaching . New York: Appleton- Century 
Crofts , 1968. 

Tennessee State Department of Mental Health, "Project Re-Ed: A demonstration 
project for teachers of emotionally handicapped children". Nashville, 
Tenn.: Department of Mental Health, 1963. 
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New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1965. 
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American Journal of Mental Deficiency 
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American Journal of Public Health 
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Journal of Special Education 

Mental Retardation 

Psychological Bulletin 

Psychometric Bulletin 

Review of Educational Research 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 612-615 
PROBIEM SOLVING 



DESCRIPTION 

The study of a particular problem related to the education of the 
mentally retarded, specific learning disabled, or behavlorally disordered 
child. Separate sections will be offered In each area. 

Limited to 15 students in each category 3 credit hours 

PREREQUISITES 

Special Education 500? 501 or 503 or 504; 511; 550; 551; 601; and 

Educational Research 

COURSE OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of this course are: 

1. To help the student to delineate a topic of research, or a 
production of a material directly related to the education 
of the handicapped child In the area of specialization. 

2. To help the student develop the necessary procedures for 
carrying out the research or product to a successful 
completion. 

3. To help the student carry out the actual research or product 
development. 

4. To help the student prepare for the defense of the final 
research or product before a peer group, faculty, and other 
interested professional personnel. 

COURSE COMPETENCIES 

Upon completion of the course, the student will be able to: 

1. Write on a specific educational topic, or develop a material 
according to sound research practices. 

2. Assess professional journals and educational materials as 
background research tools. 

3. Use the appropriate books, journals, and materials to carry 
out the research or product development. 

4. Defend the study or product orally before a group of peers, 
professors, and other professionals in the field of special 
education. 
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COURS E OUTLINE 
I. Overview 

A. Review of acceptable research procedures 

B. Use of A. P. A. Style Guide 

C. Research versus product development 

II. Topic of Product Delimitation 

A. General topic or product for research 

B. Limiting field to manageable area 

C. Pinpointing specific area 

III. Developinq the ProblGfii--Research Design 

A. Statement of the problecn 

B. Procedures 

C. Methodology 

IV. Preparation of project 

A. Initial development— follow design 

B. Student-faculty 

C. Final product--f lold testing If appropriate 
V. Presentation of the Study 

A, Written report 

1. Acceptable APA style 

2. Faculty acceptance 

B. Oral ;.resontat1on 

1. Satisfactory quality 

2. Faculty acceptance 

CLASS R.QUiR^Mrn'^ 

There is onlv one basic requirement for the course. The student 
n'ust choose a topic for an In-depth review that results In a finished 
and acceptable paper using the APA style. 0R» the student can prepare 
a product, such as a piece of educational equipment, or a curriculum 
that is based on s' und principles, defended by a short succinct review 
cf the 1 1 teratur e. . 

In either case, a proposal must be prepared and accepted by the 
fdcuU> in t*>arqe of the course. Once the proposal and time-line for 
coppletion is accepted, the student begins the assignment. 

Throughout th^ semester all students will be required to present 
the research to date and to ask others In the class for recommendations 
and evaluations whijh can and should be incorporated into the paper. 

Once the oaper <ind/or product is accepted by the faculty in charge, 
a schedule date will be set for the oral presentation, in which fellow 
students. Department of Special Education faculty, and all other inter- 
ested professionals may attend. 

erJc lOl 
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GRADING 



Because this Is the firval product before graduation, the work must 
be convicted at an "S" level of acceptability before the final oral pre- 
sentation is scheduled. 

Crucikshank. W. M. , and Johnson* G. 0. Educa tjon of exceptio nal children 
and_^outh. Englewood Cliffs. N. J.: IVentlce-Hall . 1967. 

Dunn. L. M. (Ed.) Except ionjj chil dren in the schools ; Special Education 
TransU1on."'Nqw York: Holt. Rinehart & Winston, 1973. 

Johnson, G. 0.. and Blank. H. D. (Eds.). Excertl onal ch 1 1 c^f en research 

review. Washington. D. C. : Council for Exceptional Children, 1968. 

Kirk. S. A. Educating exception al children . Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 
1973. 

Kirk. S. A.. «nd Weinger. B. B. (Eds.) Behavioral research on exceptional 
children. Washington , D. C. : Council for exceptional children, 

I9bir"~ 

Public ation manual of the American Psy chological Association . Washington, 
D~ C.:^ TyrterTcan Psycliologlcal Association, 1967. 

Trapp, E, P.. and Himelstein, P. (Eds.) R eadings on the except ional child. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts ,"1962. 

JOURNALS 

American Educational Research Journal 
Afnerican Journal of Mental Deficiency 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 
American Journal of Public Health 
Lncyclopedial of Educational Research 
Exceptional Children 
Focus on Exceptional Children 

International Review of Research In Mental Retardation 

Journal of Abnormal Psychology 

Journal of Applied Behavioral Analysis 

Journal of Child Psychology and Psychiatry 

Journal of Consulting P«>ychology 

Journal of Educational s^esearch 

Journal of General Psyc'utlogy 

Journal of Learning Dis.-MHties 

Journal of Special Education 

Mental Retardation 

Psychological Bulletin 

Psychometric Bulletin 

Review of Educational Re f.' arch 

Training School Bulletin 
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G-1.4 INniVlDUALlZATION OF PROGRAMS OF STUDY 



Standard: Idch advanced curriculum provides for the 
individualization of students' proaram of 
s tudy 
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^y.PL9yy^..Jl^J^^.\y!^l- student preparlna to teach In special education 
should endeavor to widen his knowledqe Of both normal and exceptional children. 
This nav be accomplished by gaining competencies In the area of human development 
and learninc} theory, other catoqorle? of exceptionality, the aeneral area of 
special education, or In specific areas of concentration listed below. 

AH elt'Ctlvps !"U'it he approved by the student's advisor. A minimum of 
six sewster hours rust be taken from Block A and six semester hours from 
Block b. C, D 

'■.peci.l1 areas ot concentration In readinq, early childhood education, 
and .ulninistration are also available to the student in place of Blocks B, 
C, and D under approved elect Ives. Such areas of concentration provide the 
'jradu.ite student with a more in-depth understanding of particular areas of 
concentration and relate them to the special education program. 
Rjock A 

!t is the philosophy of the Department of Special Education at COGS 

that the student preparing to teach in special education should be knowledoe- 

able concernincj the arowth and development of all children. The courses listed 

in Bloci' A ,ire selected to do this. All courses listed below are offered 

through the Department of Curriculum and Instruction. 

C.^I 51S - Perception 

CM 510 - Child Psychology 

CKl 511 - Psychlologlcal Psychology 

CM 517 - Child Development Seminar 

CKl 514 - Psvcholony of Learning 

512 - Social Psvcholony 

Til 516 - Coqnition 

C&I 513 - Lannuaqe and Conrnuni cation 

C&I 519 - Adv. Adolescent Psychology 

niock R - Approved electives in ^tental Retardation 

In addition to further competencies in special education, the stude. . 

oreuannq to teach nvntally retarded children should evidence 
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corpeteic^es aii'Vi's* '•t'itei I'-eai. Ccarses counseling and guid- 
(jr.ce and st^ul •»;•''* ;♦■:»• :e' it-ie'^t cc'-^petencies In tne areas of 
testi dnd t-^as-rfes, -i- '•s' d*.' -rs",^ , ar.vi er,* 1 ronnentjl influences on 
^-■•d^-- '-elat'w'"^^' ;s . '.'.-"i^s '■'■C-C4:v:r.i! psvCOlQ-gy and curriculun and 
instrjtl'-n C2' ■ ---i '.n t-.^^ areas of currlculur.. 

rt'Sed^cn -^t-^cis . c. ^""i :i : a^i 'o-'-dati ons of learning. 

'"v ^d electlves for those special 

eduCtatu'^ it-iit'" *.i H-'.' ; .s" •.■•it • d^ea cf rental ratardati on. 



' *^ -a f* 4 



>ainatle Mentally 



of Individuals witn 



• A i 



. ' " Ji " 



;dl vidua Is witr^ Specific 

it'j'-'st'cs cf Gifted Individuals 
' >a^ts for Exceptional Children 
f^e ^rtally ^et<?nded 
*';r t^e "^entail/ Retarded 
- cf Handicapped Indlvid'jals 

«a^a;ef^ent cf t)^cept1onal Children 
£:.ca:icn for ^:ancicapped 



i;--- it'-it' :^ *rccrai^s for Exceptional 



^ c a'^d tne Fa'^-i ly 



e^e n t 



4£A 



r:-.i .A.-.-i t-'-.e bcr.oc: 

, -::-ca:-;^: '^e -e^scr 'n f t '■'recess 



::a'-ce 



■'-p'-a'sai 



A * A 
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5H 


- Noncognitlve Educational Measurement 


Ld. 


Psych. 


545 


- Family Developnient 


td. 


^syc>^ . 


547 


- Comparative Study of the Family 


Ed. 




54B 


- Theories of Child Development 


id. 


Psych . 


549 


- Human Development & Behavior 


fd. 


T'^ych. 


559 


- Psych. Foundations of Learning 


Ld. 


Psych. 


584 


- Seminar In Child Dev. or Family Relations 




400 - 


Sociology of Education 



Ed. - 520 - Early Childhood Education I 

•Icn^. Ed. - 521 - Early Childhood Education II 

Cil 533 - Corrective Techniques In Math Education 

Lib. Sci. 403 - Children's Literature 



i^dny. 525 - Psychological Factors In Reading Instruction 

Rdng. 530 - Teaching the Language Arts 

Rdng. 531 - Selection and Evaluation of Reading Materials 

Rdng. 532 - Individualizing Reading Instruction 

Rdn.3. 641 - Diagnosis of Reading Disabilities 

•-'^n -'j course requi re!T>ent schedule for concentration in 

Mental Retardation. 



-•K ■ 


Ed. 


500 


3 


credits 


Sp. 


Ld. 


501 


3 


credi ts 


Sp. 




511 


3 


credits 


Sq. 


Ed. 


550 


3 


credi ts 


Sp. 


£d- 


551 


3 


credits 




id. 


601 


3 


credits 


Sp. 


EJ. 


611 


3 


credits 




• J. 


621 


3 


credi ts 



24 credits 




6 credits 
6 5_re_di ts 
12' credits 



36 credits 
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ypiL^J^. - Approved Electees In Learning Disabilities 

As the teacher of the learning disabled child uses the 
diagnostic-prescriptive model to aid children of normal intelligence who 
have learning problems. It Is essential that he develop co<.ipetenc1es in 
additional areas. To aid in understanding the diagnostic procedure^ courses 
dealing with testing and evaluation are suggested. To aid in developing 
remedl'i' procedures » courses In curriculum and Instruction are suggested. 
Additlynally^ courses which will enhance the teacher's understanding of child 
development and of the effect of environmental and social factors on the 
learnlntj p. ocess are also suggested. 

The following courses are approved electives for those special 
education students with a concentration in the area of learning disabilities 
SPECIAL tpUCATj ON 

Characteristics of Children with Mental 
Retardation 

Characteristics of Trainable Mentally 
Retarded Children 

Characteristics of Children with Specific 
Learning Disabilities 
Characteristics of Gifted Individuals 
Creative Crafts for Exceptional Children 
Math for the Mentally (Retarded 
Reading for the Mentally Retarded 
Speech Problems of Handicapped Individuals 
Behavior Management of Exceptional Children 
Vocational Education for Handicapped 
Adolescents and Adults 
Special Topics 
Workshop 

Exceptional Child & the Family 
Community Involvement 

C&G 400 - Behavior Problems and the School 

GAG 415 - Humariizing Education: The Person in the Process 

C&G 452 - B.isic Course in Guidance 

C&G 454 - Theory & Practice of Human Appraisal 



Sp. 


Ed. 


501 




Sp. 


Ed. 


502 




Sp. 


Ed. 


503 




Sp. 


Ed. 


505 




Sp. 


Ed. 


570 




Sp. 


Ed. 


571 




Sp. 


Ed. 


572 




Sp. 


Ed. 


573 




Sp. 


Ed. 


579 




Sp. 


Ed. 


574 




Sp. 


Ed. 


575 




sp. 


Ed. 


580 




Sp. 


Ed. 


576 




Sp. 


Ed. 


578 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOBY/ CUR RICULUH i INSTRUCTION 



Ed. Psych. 
Ed. Psych. 
Ed. Psych. 
Ed. Psych. 
Ed. Psych. 
Ed. Psych. 
Ed. Psyc^^. 
Ed. Psych. 
Ed. Psych. 
Ed. Psych. 
Ed. Psych. 
Ed. Psych. 
Ed. Psych. 
Ed. Psych. 

CM 400 - 

Elem. Ed. 
Elem. Ed. 
CM 533 - 
Lib. Sci. 



4"!! - Stitistlcal Methods I 
412 - Stitistlcal Methods II 
441 - Cognitive Development of the Child 

444 - Family & Individual in the Corwunlty 

445 - Socio-Emotional Development of the Child 

446 - Adolescent Development 

514 - Attitude Measurement 

515 - Noncognitive Educational Measureirient 
545 - Family Development 

547 - Comparative Study of the Family 

548 - Theories of Child Development 

549 - Human Development & Behavior 
559 - Psych. Foundations of Learning 
584 - Sei^ina"^ in Child Development or 

Family Relations 
Sociology of Education 

520 - Early Child Education I 

521 - Early Child Education II 
Corrective Techniques in Math Education 
403 Children's Literature 



READING 



Rdng. 525 

Rdng. 530 

Rdng. 531 

Rdng. 53^; 

Rdng. 641 



Psychological Factors in Reading Instruction 
Teaching the Language Arts 
Selection & Evaluation of Reading Materials 
Individualizing Reading Instruction 
Diagnosis of Reading Disabilities 



PSYCHOLOGY /SOCIOLOGY 



Psych. 443 

Psych. 502 
Psych 

Psych. 504 

Soc. 521 
Soc. 



Child Behavior 
Introduction to Personality 
503 - Psychology of Adjuswent 
Abnorrnal Psychology 
Sociology of Childhood 
Culture & Personality 



552 

Minimum course requirements for concentration in 

t)ehavioral disorders. 



Sp. Ed. 500 

Sp. Ed. 503 

Sp. Ed. 511 
Sp. Ed. 
Sd. Ed. 
Sp. Ed. 

Sp. Ed. 613 

Sp. Ed. 623 
Ed Psych. 420 



55C 
551 
603 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 



27 



credits 
credits 
credits 
credits 
credits 
credits 
credits 
credits 
credits 
'credits 
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App'-oved Electives 
Block A 

BlOCK 

TOTAL 



r 



6 credits 
6 dr edits 
*39 iredns 



Block D - Approved Electives in Behavior Disorders 



In addition to csmpetencles which aid the graduate student 
in areas of curricula and Instruction, It Is pA-^tlcularly Important that 
the teacher of students with behavtor disorders understands the psycho- 
logical aspects of the problem. Courses covering this area are suggested 
as electives for the student in this program, as well as o.her relevant 
courses. 

The following courses are approved electives for those 
special education students with a concentration in the area of behavior 
disorders: 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 



Sp. 


Ed. 


501 




Characteristics of Children with Mental 








Retardation 


sp. 


Ed. 


502 




Characteristics of Trainable Mentally 
Retarded Children 


Sp. 


Fd. 


504 




Characteristics of Children with Specific 
Learning Disabilities 


Sp. 


Ed. 


505 




Characteristics of Gifted Individuals 


Sp. 


Ed. 


570 




Creative Crafts for Exceptional Children 


Sp. 


Ed. 


571 




Math for the Mentally Retarded 


Sp. 


Ed. 


572 




Reading for the Mentally Retarded 


sp. 

Sp. 


Ed. 


573 


«» 


Speech Problems of Handicapped Individuals 


Ed. 


579 




Behavior Management of Exceptional Children 


Sp. 


Ed. 


574 




Vocational Education for Handicapped 
Adolescents and Adults 


Sp. 


Ed. 


575 


■* 


Special Topics 


Sp. 


Ed. 


577 


«» 


Administration of Programs for Exceptional 
Children 


Sp. 


Ed. 


580 




Workshop 


Sp. 


Fd. 


S7e 




Exceptional Child & the Family 


Sp. 


Ed. 


578 




Community Involvement 



COUNSELING & GUI DANCE/ SOCIAL WORK 

C&G 400 - Behavior Problems and the School 

C&G 415 • Hufiianizing Education: The Person in the Process 

C&G 451 - Human Relationships 

C&G 452 • Basic Cou»*se In Guidance 

C&G 454 - Theory & Practice of Human Appraisal 

C&G 550 • Socially Disadvantaged 

C&G 630 - Individual Intelligence Testing & Interp. I, II 
Soc. Wk. - 421 - Human Behavior & Social Environment 
Soc. Wk. - 440 - Introduction to Social Work Practice 



EDUCATIONAL PSYCHaOGY/CURRICULUM & INSTRUCTION 
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Ed. Psych. 411 -^Statistical Methods I 

Ed. Psych. 412 - Statistical Methods 11 

Ed. Psych. 441 - Cognitive Development of the Child 

Ed. Psych. 444 - Family & Individual In the Cummunity 

Ed. Psych. 445 - Socio-Emotional Development of the Child 

Ed. Psych. 446 - Adolescent Development 

Ed. Psych. 514 - Attitude Measurement 

Ed. Psych. 515 - Noncognltive Educational Measurement 

Ed. Psych. 545 - Family Development ♦ 

Ed. Psych. 547 - Comparative Study of the Family 

Ed. Psych. 548 - Theories of Child Development 

Ed. Psych. 549 - Human Development & Behavior 

Ed. Psych. 559 - Psych. Foundations of Learning 

Ed. Psych. 584 - Seminar In Child Development or 

Family Relations 
C&I 400 - Sociology of Education 
Elem. Ed. 520 - Early Child EducatlonI 
Elem. Ed. 521 - Early Child Education II 
C4I 533 - Corrective Techniques in Math Education 
Lib. Sci. 403 - Children's Literature 

READING 

Rdng. 525 - Psychological Factors in Reading Instruction 
Rdng. 530 - Teaching the Language Arts 
Rdn(;. 531 - Selection & Evaluation of Reading Materials 
Rdng. 532 - Individualizing Reading Instruction 
Rdng. 641 - Diagnosis of Reading Disabilities 

PSYCHOLOGY/ SOCIOLOGY 

Psych. 443 - Child Behavior 

Psych. 502 - Introduction to Personality 

Psych. 503 - Psychology of Adjustment 

Psych. 504 - Abnormal Psychology 

Soc. 521 - Sociology of Childhood 

Soc. 552 - Culture & Personality 

Minimum course requirements for concentration in 
behavioral disorders. 

Sp. Ed. 500 
Sp. Ed. 503 
Sp. Ed. 511 
Sp. Ed. 550 
Sp. Ed. 551 
Sp. Ed. 603 
Sp. Ed. 613 
Sp. Ed. 623 
Ed. Psych. 420 



Approved Electives 
Block A 
Block D 



EKIC TOTAL 



3 credits 
3 credits 
3 credits 
3 credits 
3 credits 
3 credits 
3 credits 
3 credits 
3 credits 
27 credits 



6 credits 
6 credits 
12 credits 
39 credits 
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READING CONCENTRATlOfi 

The special education student desiring an additional concen- 
tration in the area of reading should take the following program: 

Sp. Ed. 500 3 credits 

Sp. Ed. 501 , 503, or 504 3 credits 

Sp. Ed. 511 3 credits 

Sp. Ed. 550 3 credits 

Sp. Ed. 551 3 credits 

Sp. Ed. 601, 603 or 604 j credits 

Sp. Ed. 611, fil3 or 614 3 credits 

Sp. Ed. 621, 623 or 624 3 credits 

Ed. Psych. 420 3 credits 

27 credits 

Approved Electives-Block A 6 credits 

Redding Concentration 9 credits 

TOTAL 42 credits 

The Reading courses that make up the reading concentration 
block are as follows: 

Rdng. 641 - Diagnosis of Reading Disabilities 3 credits 
Rdng. 642 - Remedial & Corrective Reading 3 credits 

Rdng. 643 - Problems in Clinical Reading 3 credits 

EARLY CHILDHOOO CONC ENT RATION 

The special education student desiring an additional concen- 
tration in the area of earl childhood education should take the following 
program: 



Sp. 


Ed. 500 


3 credits 


Sp. 


Ed. 501 , 503. or 504 


3 credits 


Sp. 


Ed. 511 


3 credits 


Sp. 


Ed. 550 


3 credits 


Sp. 


Ed. 551 


3 credits 


Sp. 


Ed. 601, 603, or 604 


3 credits 


sp. 


Ed. 611. 613. or 614 


3 credits 


Sp. 


Ed. 621, 523, or 624 


3 credits 


Ed. 


Psych. 420 


3 credits 






27 credits 


Approved Electives-Block A 


9 credits 



Eletn. Ed. 513 - Language & Communication 
Elem. Ed. 514 - Psychology of Learning 
Elem. Ed. 517 - Child Development Seminar 

Early Childhood Concentration 9 credits i ; 

ERIC TOTAL 45 credits 
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The Early Childhood Education courses that make up the concentration 
block are as follows: 

Elem. Ed. 520 - Early Childhood Education 1 

Elem. Ed. 521 - Early Childhood Education II 

Elem. Ed. 687 - Clinical Experience-Early Childhood 

Students In Special Education who hold an elementary certificate may 
obtain endorsements In an area of Special Education and Early Childhood upon 
conpletlon of the program outlined above. 

Students holding secondary certificates or students who do not have 
a teaching certificate may take the National Teachers Exam, elementary section, 
to obtain such certification from the State Department of Education; then add 
the above endorsements through the completion of the outlined course work. 

SPECIAL SUPERVISOR CONCENTRATION 

Upon completing the required course work listed in this section, the 
graduate student will receive certification in a specific area of Special Ed- 
ucation plus certification as a special supervisor. The Special Education student 
desiring an additional concentration in the area of acini ni strati on should take 
the following program: 

Sp.Ed. 500 3 credits 

Sp.Ed. 501. 503, 504 3 credits 

Sp.Ed. 511 3 credits 

Sp.Ed. 550 3 credits 

Sp.Ed. 551 3 credits 

Sp.Ed. 601 , 603. 604 3 credits 

Sp.Ed. 611. 613, 614 3 credits 

Sp.Ed. 621, 623. 624 3 credits 

Ed. Psych. 420 3 credits 

27 credits 

Approved Electives - Block A* 6 credits 

♦CAI 514 - Psychology of Learning is required. 
Ed. Adir.. Concentration 15 credits 



The Educational Administration courses that make up the concentraion 
block are as follows: 



Ed. Adm. 400 - Public School Organization & Adm. 3 

Ed. Adm. 500 - Staff Personnel Administration 3 

Ed. Adm. 510 - Principles of Supervision 3 

C4I 410 - Philosophy of Education 3 

C&I 500 - The School Curriculum 3 



To complete requirements for certification in administration, 
the student must take an internship for one school year in a local school 
district under the supervision of the College of Graduate Studies. 

The Master's degree and certification in Special Education are 
awarded upon the completion of the coursework listed above. The special 
supervisor's certificate is awarded upon the completion of the internship 
which follows the coursework. 
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SPECIAL WORKSHOPS 

Students will have the opportunity to enroll In Special Education 
workshops given by the staff in Special Education throughout the academic 
year and the summer sessions. These vary In both length and credit. An- 
nouncements are made in all Special Education classes and through all appropriate 
media prior to enrollment dates. The content generally deals with the mentally 
retarded, specific learning disabilities, and behavioral disorders. In addition, 
workshops on the gifted are offered during the summer sessions. During the 
year there will be programs on language development, materials acquisitions, 
ma Inst reaming, etc. Syllabi and course descriptions for all workshops are 
available in the Special Education office as soon as they are publlcally announced. 



G-I.b USE Of GUIDtLlNtS DEVELOPED BY NATIONAL LEARNED SOCIETIES AND 

PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 



Standdrd: In planning and developing curricula for its advanced 
programs, the institution gives due consideration to 
guidelines developed by national learned societies 
and professional associations for the preparation of 
teachers and other professional school personnel. 
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USE OF GUIDELINES DEVELOPED BY NATIONAL LEARNED SOCITIES AND PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

Presently there are no 'national standards In teacher education In Special 
l-ducation. The Council for Exceptional Children (CEC), the largest professional 
orjjnijatton of special educators In the United States and Canada, Is Involved 

^ P,'^P/!^''^^jPn,'^^ ^^'^"^^"^^^A'^"'' "^Q^ ^ "^^ p roject . Although this project Is far 
from complete, there is data available that gives some general guidelines In 
teacher preparation. Reynolds and Jenkins (1973) sent a brief questionnaire to 
teachers, teachvr educators, and members of the Council for Administrators In 
Special Education. They were asked to Indicate five changes anticipated In the 
next decade. Th3se response categories are summarized as follows, and In the 
order of importance: 

Qll^-SLLDiL Admini s trati ve Arrangement 

More mainstreaming fewer self-contained special classes.... 

fT»ore resource rooiTts decreasing numbers of classes for mildly 

handicapped. . . -decategorlzatlon dislabeling more supportive 

roles for special educators more Individualization of Instruction 

for all. .. .demise of the medical model ... .more organization around 
learning problems and needs. 

Changes in Teacher Education 

More performance or competency-based orientation. .. .more field- 
based decategorlzatlon trend. .. .more continuing education.... 

more training in special education directed to regular teachers,... 

more use of modern technology higher standards on everything 

new roles, especially emphasizing diagnostic and consulting functions. 

New Prog rams for Chil dren wi th Severe Hand icapping Co nditions 

Court imperatives on including aV[ children In education.... 
deinstitutionalization more community based programs Institu- 
tions for only profoundly handicapped. .. .due process on all exclusions.... 
more decentralization of programs. 

Ajje t xtensjjons 

More early childhood programs expanding Infant and parent 

education programs more preventive programs ... .expanded secondary 

and vocational school programs more adult education for the handi- 
capped. 
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I mp ro Vt-'U Cur- r t c u 1 uin and TeacM S: 

Bettor di a'jnos is . '. . . sped f 1c didqnosis and prescriptive procedures.... 

I'lore humanistic orient.ition nwre behavi ori sti c orientation precision 

teach inq mure " learning problems" orientation. 

-<.i uuntab 1 ] 1 tv 

Mur<.' OAplitit st'ttin-] of (jodls and objectives in all programs 

'••ore t'liipnabis i",t>ani ngf ul ineasu'^enien* .... demands for cost data.... 
Mkirt' pressures to* plans and accounting. 

%!f\> Use uf f'it»'aur'utt'ss l_ur\^dj> 

'•lure (!i ttf.' rent idled staffing mre use of vol unteers ... .more 

Alt.»u)u.;h there are problems in grouping in categories, at least this 
; r.-] nmnary djt.t would indicate the following. Teacher education will be 
.-I'p'Kr. u'lri;), 1) the keepuuj of handicapped children in regular classrooms when 
po-.MMf, wtth dl1 teachers more educationally involved in learning problems and 
n.-. j. ; J) cei-'petency-based and field-centered programs in the area of diagnosis 
an.J tt-tvliatiun; 3) the preparation of teachers tu work with botn younger and 
l.Jet njr.iuapped children; 5) diagnosis and prescription toward the Improvement 

ihr u'tuulu'n, t) Deituj !"ore accountable fur the teaching done; and 7) 
ft.iuMf' } f>(,ri-p- ,? . '-^tijls to work with handicapped children. 

pru'jra;' in Special iducatinrt described herein has attempted to build 
u^ 'M. r of V. iM.ncated as antic'pated changes in the coming years. It 

• tnc at Pity to teach children in either self-contained or regular 
. : J . , •. . . ;.•! 1 . ui--. ^cn:pt'it.'ncy-based education at the graduate level and in the 
t!..l-i, t.-,'^'-"-- ^ the preparation necessary to work with severe handicapping 

. '.n •,,.,>,. itn i»>arnnv; Disa bilities, and Behavioral Disorders, and is 

•lij.fj.f. ,r,r..Frpnve unented m r^alure. Although there is no emphasis on 
p.H-.j,-r-.,?.' ,i,.,rk!l . since this is a yraduate college only, the students in the 
i • ;i-.en m-.truilion in how to best utilize aides in and out of t':e 
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The Board of Directors of the National Association for Retarded Citizens 
(NARC) (1973) has published, a booklet entitled Teacher prepa ra tion and 
^grtJ.fUatio",- "ff^l^ basically a position paper that also Includes a series 
of recomendations. The suggested areas of Instruction are discussed be1(W. 

3 as i c Kn nw 1 0 dqe r e a . Content here stresses an understandlnq of 
n»tdrdf'd in the schools, the role of education, early Intervention, labelllnn. 
trcatmt'nt. characteristics, definitions and prevalence, related correlations, 
o<tutaticmdl inml icdtions , models, and current problem areas. 

Mfthods^ '1^4 ie£^nJ_ques _Areds . The emphasis here Is how to teach the 
retarded, including a variety of methods, session lengths, audio-visual 
techniques, evaluation methods, and competence demonstration. 

Curriculum Area._ The development of realistic goals, and appropriate 
activities, familiarity with activities and materials, both teacher made and 
contnercidl, evaluation of materials, activities and goals, as related to student 
abilities and needs are all curriculum considerations that should be covered in 
class work. 

Demons tr<iti_on A£ea. This correlates to intemshlp/Dracticum, evidences 
Ability to educate the retarded by placing students in situations similar to 
those thdt will be their actual work experience, requiring them to assume all 
teacht r resDfinsibi li ties for over a minimum of eight weeks. 

As with the st'nft,^rds An6 quidlines as set forth by GEO, the College of 
Gradual t»' studu's Special Education Department meets or exceeds all the above through 
the (our-,es And related field experiences in both the existing and proposed programs. 
Stud»»nts are exncsed to the characteristics of the retarded through an indepth 
cour.e thcit specifically deals with all the topics as proposed by NARC. Methods 
and (urriculun are covered in two diagnostic-remediation courses, and in the 
retjuired course in methods and materials. And, demonstration areas are covered 
thrcMi ih.';i.t nust courses as students are required a large amount of field experiences 
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in many of \*Mt ci^rses. ;^-s *, ^'^-.i* ^ ^ternsm ;./practi csjn experience under 

direct Suptrrv*. S,K'n, 

As tht prefers- ^ta-.^iris continue to De developed and finalued, 
V<- ♦...ultv ir. •re l't;i'-Vt^t S^ec-i' Edycition will continue to inodlf.y t^e 
proyrd" in .-jny r-trit s s i-.* -i, t; -.s-'ti'^ « ^r^qr^ tnat win equal and hopefully 
e»ceed t'-.t r,af c.r^i >ti-;j':s --;e »r-e :otnc;etely developed. All tne 
tiiciilty d^-e rie-te^s '-e Sstic^a* Cc^'cil ■^or Exceptional Children, and the 
Associat'.cr tc -t-l; 'turir: :•• vjc-s. d^d all receive the guideline reports as 
tnev are ijtU.'-K-i. '^^i. t^e teac^.ers education program in light 

uf tnt- 1 '..'"^ec Cst= a'^ :e continuous and ongcing 
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G-1.6 QUALITY CONTROLS 



G-1.61 GRADUATE CREDIT 



Standard: Institutional policies preclude the granting 
of graduate credit for study which Is ren«d1al 
or which is designed to remove deficiencies in 
meeting the requi reflients for admission to ad- 
vanced programs. 
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GRADUATE CREDIT 

The College of Graduate Studies was designed to provide programs to 
meet the needs of persons studying at the graduate level only. Undergraduate 
credit cannot be given for any work completed at COGS. 

All students who are accepted into both the master's program and the 
credential sequence in the Department of Special Education must take an 
entrance evaluation. This measures the student's knowledge in the field of 
special education. The purpose of this examination is to help In planning the 
student's program toward degree and credential requirements. The coursewor''. 
provided for the student to meet these requirements is offered for graduate 
credit only. 

Those entering from outside the field of elementary education are also 
required to take the National Teachers Examination (NTE). The NTE is used for 
evaluating the academic skills. If a person desires to enter the special 
education program from outside the elementary education field, and shows deficits 
in academic skills areas, he is referred to undergraduate institutions In the area 
to take the necessary coursework to remediate the deficit areas. The remedial 
work taken at an undergraduate institution 1s in* addition to the graduate program 
and carrier undergraduate credit only from that Institution. 

In keeping with the admission requirements and other academic policies 
statement, as adopted by the College of Graduate Studies on January 18, 1974, 
graduate work of high quality may be transferred into the Department of Special 
Education. This must have been completed within the past seven years, and must 
not exceed twelve (12) credit hours. Such credit may be transferred only after 
the student has applied for admission and if the faculty member responsible 
for the program recommends such action to the Dean of the Division of Behavioral 
Studies. 
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Further, seniors may take certain selected courses In the Department of 
Special Education. These courses are open only to undergraduates who apply 
for visiting student status. Since all courses are clearly graduate In nature, 
permission will be given only to those students who demonstrate the ability 
and desire to enrich their undergrr.duate programs. Further guidelines for 
undergraduates taking such courses are spelled out in the College of Graduate 
Studies Admission Requirements. 
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G-K62 GRADUATE LEVEL COURSES 



Standard: At least one-half of the requirements of curricula 
leading to a master's degree and to a sixth-year 
certificate or degree are met by courses, seminars, 
and other learning experiences offered only to grad- 
uate students; at least two-thirds of the requirements 
of curricula leading to the doctorate are met by 
courses, seminars, and other learning experiences 
offered only to graduate students. 
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GRADUATE LEVEL COURSES 

The College of Graduate Studies does not offer anything but graduate 
level courses. Thus» all courses taught In the Department of Special 
Education are graduate levely only. At a maximum, only twelve (12) units 
of opproved credits can be transferred In by any student, under conditions 
set forth by the COGS admissions requirements documents, and these must be 
graduate level in nature. 

All courses, with rare exceptions of a very limited number of seniors 
who may be allowed to take graduate level courses while completing their 
undergraduate program, have only graduate students as members. These courses 
are not open to any other than the occasional senior who has applied for 
advance standing. 



G-1.63 RESIDENCE STUDV 



Standard: Some period of full time contlnous residence 

study, or provision for comparable experiences, 
is required for candidates pursuing advanced de- 
grees other than the doctorate; at least one 
academic year of full-time continous residence 
study is required for candidates pursuing the 
doctorate. 
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RESIDENCE STUDY 
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>lan for Progress for 
higher education at times. 



One of the objectives of the Board of Regents 
Higher Education in the Seventies" was to "provide 

places, and cost levels which will encourage the n^ximum number of citizens 
of all ages to participate and benefit therefrom." Thus, graduate education 
Is provided for a group of people who are part-time in nature. A majority 
of the students are fully employed and can only attend classes In the late 
afternoons, evening hours, and on week-ends. Therefore, there is not a 
residence requirement in the traditional sense. 

However, the sequence of courses are hierarchial in nature and the student 
must move through the program in a sequential manner. As the 'tudent 
progresses through the sequence, in essence the residency requirement is being 
fulfilled. For example, all candidates are exposed to some form of research 
and writing In each class. Initially, this is the form of reviewing books 
and moving through small to larger research papers. This activity culminates 
in a seminar in which an analysis of the literature in the field is done and 
a topic is delineated for intensive study, followed by the problem solving 
course in which the student prepares a paper or produces a product In 
conjunction with the course. Throughout the sequence, becau»of the limited 
course loads and availability of faculty, there Is a great opportunity for 
students to work closely with the faculty. 
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G-1.7 CONTROL OF ADVANCED PROGRAMS 

Standard: The primary responsibility for initiation, development, 
and Implementation of advanced programs lies with the 
educational facult;y. 
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CONTROL OF ADVANCED PROGfyWS 

Within the Department of Special Education, the control of the advanced 
programs Is In the hands of the faculty-as-a-whole. A Departmental Curriculum 
Committee is responsible for the reviewing of all course additions and deletions, 
and for program development. The elected committee looks at all requests In 
light of the total existing program and the future projections. They investigate 
any overlaps or missing elements. The recommendations are then passed on to the 
faculty-as-a-whole for their recommendations. 

A Oeoartmental Advisory Committee Is also called upon to review any course 
or orogram changes, and their recommendations are carried to the faculty-as-a-whole. 
Members of this connittee are listed under the committee heading In the following 
sections on governance. 

All departmental requests are then forwarded to the Dean, Division of 
Behavioral Studies. The Dean has an appointed In-house Educational Advisory 
Conmittee that will act upon all departmental requests. This decision is then 
forwarded to an all-college group, the Academic Affairs Coninittee. This committee 
then routes its recommendations through the Faculty Representative Assembly to 
the Academic Vice President. That recommendation is forwarded to the Board of 
Regents for their reaction and decision. 

The Special Education faculty is totally responsible for the Initiation, 
developnent, and initial anoroval of all programs and courses. No changes can 
occur unless instituted at that level. All faculty are encouraged to develop 
courses and programs in their areas of expertise, and to work with other faculty 
nembers in orogram development. 

The College of Graduate Studies does not have the traditional off-campus 
courses. Many courses are taught in the community, but all are part of the 
regular program, and are normally taught by the regular full-time faculty. All 
such courses are under the direct control of the Department. If any are taught 



by affniate facuUy members, they follow the course syllabi as preparea oy 

regular full-time faculty. 

The faculty governance format followed by the Department, as previously 

mentioned. Is that of committees recommending to the taculty-as-a-whole for 
the final decision. In this manner preliminary work can be done In small 
conrilttees, and the final decisions can be made more rapidly and with a 
greater amount of data available. These conmlttees, along with their make- 
up, and role definitions are listed below. 
FACULTY (^yE^RNANCE 

The faculty of the Department of Special Education operates on the 
following format. All departmental decisions are made through the Faculty 
as a Whole, with each full-time faculty and joint-appointment faculty (50% 
and over COGS appointment) carrying one vote, and each affiliate meRt)er 
carrying 1/3 vote (equal to one course normally taught by affiliate faculty 
using a three course load as full-time equivalent). 

On the basis of the total faculty governance, the following conrolttees 
have been established in order to expedite the full efficiency of the department. 
They Include: 

Depart mental Curric ulum Committee (3 faculty and 1 student) 
Responsible for initial review and recommendations on course 
additions, or delltlons, and general program development. 
Will evaluate any course or program changes In light of the total 
departmental program In order to minimize duplication or lack of 
sequence between programs and courses. Recommendation on the above 
carried to the facul ty-as-a-whole. 

De^artjTiental Admissions & Rententlo n Committee (3 faculty) 

Responsible for initial screening of scores, grades and letters 

of recomi^ndation. Also responsible fo** setting up. and constituting 

each intake interview. Reconmendatlons on acceptance or rejection 

carried to the faculty as a whole for final decision. 

Responsible for review of each student who fails tOfiDeet the minimum 
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academic criteria within the* Department 



' Special 

be taken will be 



ty) 

1 requests for tenure, 



Education* Recotnnendatlons for action t 
presented to the faculty-as-a-whole. 
Depart mental Personnel Conrolttee (3 facu 
Presently no conmlttee Is necessary as a 

and promotion are forwarded to a comnlttee convened by the Deans 
Vice President of Academic Affairs. As COGS grows. It Is anticipated 
this conmlttee will need to be activated at the Department level. 
Depar tmental library Committee (3 faculty and 3 students) 
Responsible vor coordinating requisitions for books. Journals, 
and tests to be forwarded to the Dean of Behavioral Studies. All 
requests of this nature WSJ BE channeled through this committee 
in order to avoid duplication* and to develop a more comprehensive 
library. 

DEPARTMENTA L ADVISORY COW<ITTEE ( Appointed coRinittee) 

This committee Is made up of the "consumers" of the Special Education 
program. It consists of representatives from various public agencies within 
the coimunlty. The members are: Dr. Kenneth Underwood, Kanawha County 
Superintendent of Schools; Or. Mildred Bateman. Director of Mental Health, 
State of West Virginia; Mr. Russell McQuaIn, Executive Director, West Virginia 
Commission on Mental Retardation; Miss Margaret Pace, Teaching-Principal, 
Park Ungraded School, Bluefield, West Virginia; Mr. Michael Sullivan teacher 
and former student of the Special Education Department, classes for trainable 
mentally retarded children, Shawkey School, St. Albans, West Virginia; and 
Mrs. Betty Mann, Regional Education Specialist, RESA, Region I, Beck1ey,West 
Virginia. The committee will meet at least twice yearly to review the program. 
Its changes, and future plans, and advise in any way possible to aid in the 
development of a quality program. One major role will be serving as advisors 
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regarding prcgrs;* e^P^ss'S ss 't "e'ltes :c tr.e trends in tne putfHc schooU 
ana agencies in me efl-ca:*;^ 4^2 f-espc-^si:^ 1 1 ties of teachers to the 
handicapped cm Id. 

Resp?nt itle *rr £ ce:^' :e:artrer tal -wi de tests, including entrance 
evaluations, ta?i: sn'^s e.j'-if cce-f^aluiti ons and connrehensi ves . 
The conT'-ttee set citei, 'ss-e a 'o^ the Questions, develop, oroduce 
and adninister tests. A's:, 't se resoonsible for the aDPOinfient of 
the faculty to rpjc e»a'.^ite t-e etarinations , and the recording and reporting 
of the results tc t*^e -•e^j'"t.'''e''ti' l'"a*r"a'". 
DEPftRTMENTAL liA! -■. K^.SS- 

The cnairr.jn ;f t-e >:er5'-r-«"t se elected fcy the members of the 
faculty of Speci3> £:-ca:^:^ ■e.e'-.. t-c ..ears. All mer-bers of the faculty 
who hold an apco^ »" t-«e^t iis'iti't c-c^essir cr above are eligible for the 
chalrmansnip. It Is ass-r«c t^at i" -e<^er$ of the faculty with such appolntT>ents 
will te availatrle ^cr '-at':--. "e-'SCfa* reasons for the withdrawal of a 
name fro?^- enc'ti''*./ te z-'-^i :/ t.^e 'acyl ty-as-a-whole, but it is 
assumed tnat eaC' -ie-cer ::-s':€'- "it a resocnsibi 11 ty tc serve as chairman 
if so elected. ^ ca^r- .j'- -.i, i.zn^t ""^e'f only ^or one two year temi. upon 
a favorable vote t^e "^sc-'t.. . 

As t^.e r'e:s^t~*r^: :*' '.zri i' ::-:a:*:r ccntinues to grow and expand, both in 
facJty i'-c :r:.-r»-.s. ::.-T'tteei ^eed to be constituted, and 

revisions '-ade :^ fe :'**se'-t I'ri. It 's 5't'c'pated that each year the 
faculty 2S a r.2*,i:€ ::nr'ttses, ar.i assignments to t^e" will be 

made in : repd'-if fe ^;"'>'"; .tea- 3 act' cities. All such assignments 

j^ill -^-e -a3e De'ce t^e :* t-* »:i:e^-; s:^-Ci year in May. Any ne>* faculty 
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joinin9 the department In September can be appointed to committees at their 
request, and the discretion of the Chairman. 
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G-2. FACULTY FOR ADVANCED PROGRAMS 
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r,-2.1 PREPARATION OF FACULTY 



Standard; Faculty t'tenbers teaching at the master's level In 
advanced proqrans hold the doctorate with advanced 
study 1n each field of specialization In which they 
are teaching or have demonstrated competency in such 
fields; those teiching at the sixth-year and doctoral 
levels Hold the doctorate with study 1n each field of 
specialization 1n which they are teaching and conducting 
research. Faculty rveitbers who conduct the advanced 
proarams at all degree levels are engaged In scholarly 
activities that supports their field of specialization 
and have experience which relates directly to their 
respective fields. 
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PREPARATION OF TACULTY 

As of Spring Semester, 1974, there were four full-time faculty of the 
Oeodrtment of Special Education. It is anticipated that by Septen^er, 1975 
(FaII Series ter) that the faculty will be expanded to nine persons on the 
camous located at Institute, and two at the Concord-Bluefleld campuses, 
located in the southern Mest Virginia area. In addition. Dr. Milton Grodsky, 
Academic Vice President, teaches a special topics course for the department 
in the area of human physiology. 

Four of the present faculty members hold doctorate degrees from 
accredited universities. Three of these are in the area of special education, 
and one in psychology . One member holds a master's degree in mental 
retardation and has five years of public school teaching in special education, 
plus being a demonstration teacher and instructor at Marshall University, 
Htjntimton, '(est Virqinia, before joining the faculty at COGS. 

As of Julv 1, one person with a doctorate in mental retardation will 
join the faculty and will teach courses and coordinate the COGS Special 
Fducation pronran at the Bluef ield-Concord campuses. The search is on for 
a second person wHh a doctorate to join him in teachinq and prooram develop- 
ment. 

It 15 anticipatf that, a minimum of four new faculty members will be 
added to the staff bv September 1. Areas to be covered will be early child- 
hood education for the handicapped, speech/hearing and deaf education, 
learning disabilities, and behavioral disorders. All will have doctorates, or 
will be the rare and unusual person who has demonstrated competencies and 
abilities eoual to that of a doctorate level person. 

A breakdown of the current faculty, by education and experience, follows 
alonn with a detailed vitae of each person. All are presently engaged in 
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supervision of field-related experiences of the graduate students at COGS. 
All have community based activities and committments, and most are involved 
in some form of writing and/or research. One of the members al'so serves 
as the State Coordinator of the Special Education Instructional Materials Services 
in Hest Virqinia. Another serves on a one-third appointment to the Kanawha 
County Schools as a consultant to the Title Vl-r, Learninq Disabilities Project. 
Thus, not only is the faculty well prepared in the field of special education, 
and in areas of concentration in which they teach, but they are also very 
involved in onqoin'i projects within the college and the coimunity. 
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M.S. U. of So. 

Dakota 
Ph.D. Emory 


Second Semester 
Sd. Fd Sfld 




Ed.D. 


0 


Elementary 
Sp. Ed. 
Sp. Ed. 


A.B. Waynesburq 
M.A. W. Va. U.* 
Ed.D. W. Va. U. 


First Semester 

Rdnq. 421 

Sp. Ed. 407-600 
Second Semester 

Rdng. 421 & Sp. Ed. 504-602 




Ed.D. 


0 


Social Studies 
Sp. Ed. - C&G 
Sp. Ed. - C&6 


B.A. Colorado S. U. 
M.A. UCLA 
Ed.D. UCLA 


First Semester 
Sp. Ed. 404-500 

Second Semester 
Sp. Ed. 500-501 




ERIC 


(J 


Science Ed. 
Psych. /Guidance 
Mental Retard. 


B.A. Miss. Col. 
M.A. Fla. State U. 
Ed.D. Syracuse 


^0 begin July l-|^J9/4 
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BLUMBERG, ALLEN, ED.D. 
Professor and Chairman 
Appointment: September 1, 1972 



tARNED DEGREES 

B.A. Deqree - University of Wisconsin in Milwaukee, 1948 
Major Elementary Education 

M.Ed. Deqree - Wayne State University, Detroit, 1952 
Major Special Education 

Ed.D. Deqree - Syracuse University, 1964 
Major Special Education 

EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES 

Roosevelt Jr. High (Milwaukee, Wisconsin), 1948-1951, Social Studies 
and Ennlish 

Woodward High School (Cincinnati, Ohio), 1952-1955, Secondary Proaram for 

EMR 

Grant Jr. High (Syracuse, New York), 1955-1958, Secondary Program for EMR 

Marshall University (Huntington, West Virginia), 1958-1963, Chairman and 
Associfite Professor of Special Education 

West Virqinid Commission on Mental Retardation (1964-1968), Planning 
Coordi tor 

West Virainii Kanawha Valley Graduate Center (1968-1971), Associate 
Professor of Special Education and Chairman 

Universitv of Hawaii (1971-1972), Associate Professor and Chairman 

West Virninia Collene of Graduate Studies (1972-present) , Professor and 

Chairman of the Special Education Department. 

LOADS 

Fall Semester 1973 

Special Education 400 - Survey of Exceptional Children 3 hrs. 
Special Education 409 - Behavior Management of Exceptional 

Children 3 hrs. 

Chairman of Department: Responsibilities, equivalent to 3 hrs. 
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Sprinq Semester 1974 



Special Education 400 
Special Education 401 



Survey of Exceptional Children 
Characteristics of the Mentally 
Retarded 



3 hrs. 



3 hrs. 



A. 



Other CoUene Assiqnments: 

Chairman* Operations Committee 
Chaimian» Search Committee for Librarian 
Student Advisement 

pT PROFESSJONAL_ ANp ACADEMIC ASSpCIATION ME MBERSHIP 
♦rindicate Yhos*e Tn^lch atten3e*d" or parti cipatedl 

* Council for Exceptional Children 
American Association on Mental Deficiency 

* Division of Teacher Education, Council for Exceptional Children 

* Division of Mental Retardation* Council for Exceptional Children 

* Kanawha Association ofr Retarded Children 

!ENT MI/TE ACHING PROFESSIONAL AS SIGN MENTS AND ACTIVITIES 

Consultlncj Services 

Cen';uUant tn West Virqinia Departnent of Mental Health 
Consultant to bronco Junction Canp for Asthmatics 

Member, State of Hawaii Committees on the Master Plan in Special Education 
Consultant West Virqinia Board of Regents Subcommittee on Special Education 

Additional Activities 

Developed first sheltered workshop for the mentally retarded in the State 
of West Virqinia* 1960 

Developed first State Olympics for the Mentally Retarded, June 1958 

Oriqnlated State Material Center in Special Education as an affiliate 
of the Unlversitv of Kentucky Special Education Material Center. 

Television I'roqram of Parents of Profoundly Mentally Retarded Workinq 
with their Children by means of Operant Condi tioninp, Charleston, 

'.-.'est Viminia, f'av 1971. 

['■^.tdr Workshop, Charleston, West Virqinia, June 1971. 

"The Exceptional Child and the Family" member of the faculty who preoared 
TV Tdoe for WMUL for presentation in January, 1974. 



A Plan Called Promise. West Virginia State Comorehensive Plan for the 
Mentally Retarded, 1966. 

Tr^inino of Parents of Profoundly and Severely Mentally Retarded Children 
in Hdndlinq Behavior at Home, Project No. 70-019-015, Title I, 
Mioher Education, Act of 1965. September 1. 1970 - August 31, 1971. 



PUBLICATIONS 



ERIC 
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West Virginia Master Plan on Preparing Teachers for Special Education, 
West Virqinia Board of Regents. 1973. 

Testimony before the U.S. Senate Subcorwittee on the Education of the 
Handicapped. March 21, 1973, Washington, D.C. 

Trainim Special Education Teachers to Use New Methods," Education 
and Jraj n i np of the Me ntally Retarded . Apri 1 , 1 974 . 

P_ESE ARCH DEMONSTRATION GRANTS 

^hvSKrtl Arts tor the Mentally Retarded - a sumner project, Title VI - 
E.^^.E.A., 1969. 

A Pilut Project for Preparim Special Education Teachers in New 

Methodoloqies Project No. 70-018-001, Title I - Hiaher Education 
Act 1965» September 1, 1969 - Auqust 31, 1970. 

Trainim of Parents of Profoundly and Severely Mentally Retarded Children 
in Handling Behavior at Home - Project No. 70-0l'8-015, Title I, 
Higher Education Act 1965, September 1, 1970 - August 31. 1971. 

RfSeARCH PENDING 



The jse of a learninq center facilitating relevant educational placement 
in vouno hcindi capped children, a community demonstration project. Bureau 
of the Handicapped, U.S. Office of Education. 

"ll'^A^.l'. A'-/ARDS ,^ AND OFFICES, HELD 

Out-jt-mdinq Citi.ien - Honorary West Virginian 1971 

First Winner of Outstandim Teacher of the Year, West Virginia University 

Kdnaw^^a Valliv Graduate Center 

Invited to the White House by President Lyndon Johnson for signing 
of the Mental Retardation Amendment Act 1967 

Ha^inq the Administration Building named in my honor at the Green Acres 
Residential Center, a reaional residential home for the mentally retarded, 

Huntinrjton, uest Virfjinia 

THf? *',^r^ '^ho Lnves Retarded Children" bv C. T. Mitchell, West V iroinia 

niustrated, July 1971. 

O't^: SPEAKER 

First f'dcific Conference on Mental Retardation, July 1972, Singapore 

"D^'cial E^'uation in the Far East" Council for Exceptional Children, 
Dillris. Texa^, April 1973. 



1'U 
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COOK, IVA DEAN 
Assistant Professor 
Graduate Faculty 
Appointment; June, 1970 



larnep degrees 

A.B. Degree - Marshall University 1963 Mental Retardation 

M.A. Degree - Marshall University 1967 Mental Retardation 

Advanced Graduate Work WVU-KVGC 1969-70 



EOUCATIO.iAL EXPERIENCES 



1963-65 Fairfield School, Huntington, West Virginia, Teacher 

Suninxjr 1964 Marshall University, Demonstration Teacher, Special 
Education 

Sunnier 1965 Marshall University, Demonstration Teacher* Special 
Education 

1966- 67 Marshall University, Instructor 

1967- 70 Fairfield School, Teacher 

Suniner 1969 West Virginia Uni versity-Kanawha Valley Graduate Center, 
Demonstration Teacher. Special Education 

1970-72 West Virginia Uni versity-Kanawha Valley Graduate Center, 
Institute, West Virginia, Instructor of Special Education 
and State Coordinator of Special Education Instructional 
Materials Services in West Virginia 

1972-present West Virginia College of Graduate Studies, Institute, 
West Virginia (Successor to WVU-KVGC) Assistant Professor 
of Special Education and State Coordinator Special Education 
Instructional Materials Services in West Virginia 



Fall 1973 t I 

i 

Special Education j502 - Selection and Development of Special 
Education Mj:erials 

Special Education 503 - Vocational Education for the Handi- 
capped Adults and Adolescents 

Sprinq 1974 

Special Education 407 - Reading for the Mentally Retarded 

Special Education 502 - Selection and Developrtent of Special 
Education Materials 

Other Colleqe Assinnnents: 

Menter of Special Education Self Study 

Member Acadeniic Affairs Committee 

Assisted in rewriting the Special Education Program 

Coordinator, Special Education Instructional Materials Center 
^l^MV. ^WJ^^^Mi^l^M^l ACAnEMIC .association MEMBERSHIP 
American Association on Mental Defictency 
Council for Exceptional Children 

State Membership Chairman. West Virginia Federation of Council for 
Exceptional Children 

• President Elect. West Virginia Federation of Council for Exceptional 
Chi Idren 

Wenber, Kanawha Association for Retarded Children 
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Review Bodrd of Research Press. Chur?pai{|n» Illinois, 1972-73 
Advisory Board, Region III tdrly Childhood Ldutation. West VirMinid» 
1972-73 

National Advisory Board, Special Trainlrci Project: Suppleit,entar> 

Education for Administrators of Resource Centers for the 

Handicapped (Project SEARCH), 197?-present 
Member, Development of Basic Refucdial Education for the Handicapped 

Advisory Council. West Virginia, 1972-present 
Regional Advisory Board. University of Kentucky Regional Special 

Education Instructional f-laterials Center {''^ntucky. Tennes'ier, 

North Carolina. West Vinjinla). 1971 -present 
Executive Board, West Virginia federation Council for Exceptional 

Children. 1971-present 
Mentber. COGS Academic Affairs Conmi tteo, lj73- 



CURRENT NQN>TEACHIN6 PROFESSIONAL ASSIGNMENTS AND ACTIVITIES 



A, Consulting Services 

Northwest Regional Education Labordtory, Portland, Orenon. Conf)11at1on 
of Vocational Education Haterials for Special Education, 
disseminated nationally. 1972-73. 

Vocational Education Exemplary Research Project, West Vlrfiima, 
70.E.13, 1972-73. 

West Virginia School for the Ueaf and Blind, Methods and Materials, 
1971-present. 

Vocational Rehabilitation. Institute, West Virginia, establishing an 

occupational Inforpiation class, 1972-73. 
EMC Corporation, Minneapolis, f'inn., 1972. 

West Virginia Cepartment of rtental Health, Methods and Materials. 
1971-present. 

Southern West Virginia Regional Health Council, Methods and Materials, 
1971-73. 

Charleston Job Corp Center, Remedial Reading, 1972. 

QIC Charleston, West Virginia. Methods and Materials, 1971-73. 

Roanoke County Schools, Roanoke, Virginia, "Behavioral Objectives Met 

Through Learning Centers," Workshop, 1972. 
Lynchburg. Virginia, "Occupational Education, Primary Through Secondary," 

Workshop, 1972. 
Fairfield School, Huntington, West Virginia, 1971-present. 
01 vision of Special Education Regional Supervisors, Methods and 

Materials, 1971-present. 



B. Presentations in West Virginia 

"Improving Permanent Record Cards," Cabell County Permanent Record Card 

Committee, February, 1971. 
"Vocational Education for the Mentally Retarded," Cabell County 

Special Education In-service, April, 1971. 



! II 

Awd'.c-.is-il :<c-:«:1c-"a^ £5ucatior M*ttr1«l$," Huntington Stiti 

^c>5;*t4' •ccjt^cns; s.eraai 1 i tAtl OH Instructors, wty, 197i. 
Increasirr ^e'-ce^t-a' -"rto- Stills," Cnarltston Day Cart Cinttr, 

T^ecr/.'.se 'est i^c I'^strwctional Materials of t^t Frostig 

*-r::rs-,- :s:«n Cc.-^-ty jiagnostlc Center, June, 1971. 
C.rru-'/ ':r I'e -etardea," Fayette County In-service, 

State :»c''\l-Lmzn./ 'c'-f E€"C State Park for Division of Special 

---^-St 19/1. 

Ka:e-^5's^*c^**.;«;*i''£:'.cat'lon. ' Kanawha County In-service, 

-.:-St , ": r^' . 

»»r-. — ,'• c'-d' «e5 , ' *crksr.op, Septerter, 1971, wood Co. 

^i^r<i'i *:r S:e:'5* £:-cition, ' rutna?^ County In-service, 

ro- resv\i\ * -^tii. L^v^sic^ Meeting of Council for Exceptional 

:'*e' , ie:te't'2'', l?'l. 
'-^ct'c^i* "it" l*;'---a^/ wcoi County In-service, 

Se:-e':^i ^'•:;*"i'r<u: ^'aterisU for Primary EMR's," Region II 
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'e:"^*a-€S, I'^structional ^*aterials arc 
^e-.-:e; :-e *^i'-a:-e -••lis,' Fayette County Day Care 



. wC"* i'-c:, *>cf^1rg County, ^cr Supervisors and 
^sf-zvr-s":' :are tenters of ^'^rcer, McDowell, and 

:at*o'-$ *or Educating tne Retarded. KAnai^f^.a 
::-'t.. S^t^-'er Sroc' Septe^ten, 1 372. 
^eir::, i-c'^v':.*' e*e'-'€''t *t'St: Assessrent and 'Jse of Test 
^ci-*::, -2-' s '-est. Seotercer, 1972. 

^c" 'eacing Science tc tne ''^ntally netsrdec, 
"':::S.' '-'""-es: -".e'*t/ State College Special Education Depart-«nt, 

" t*" ' ^s'i'C i's 'c* 'eac-ing Science and Social Studies to 

""t'.e =eti^ce:. C^jS, for Onic university Special 

Lc-:ir:- :''2S3. Ictece^ 24. 1972. 

::.:iv:'. -'•'"ar'/ Thrc^gn Secondary,' Putnar County 
*:r.s":;. '•;.c-ce'*, '572. 
.ea--""': le-te-s. ^:'-«S'-c:. "-tna.'" Courty. Payette uounty, ^ecerse" 

'cii^' ■•'r':-s:^-:v:-i' "ats'-^als, CC3S, :eronstratiC'' *cr 
li.t" l:-:it^cn Lang-age Arts Teec-ers. :e--4-y. 
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Methods and Materials for Educating the Adult Mentally Retarded 

in a Hospital Setting*" Huntington State Hospital, May, 1973. 
Consultant for "Curriculum Development and Instructional Challenge 

Workshop" presented at the West Virginia School for the Deaf 

and B11nd» October 19, 1973. 
"Preparation of the EHR's for the World of Work," Uest Liberty 

State College, June, 1973. 
"CIdssroQcn Gaines and Skills for Teaching Basic Skills," Grafton, 

West Virginia, October 26. 1973. 
Materials display for Learning Disabilities Conference, Plpestem, W.Va. 

Ncvef'ter 8-9. 1973. 



ddUi cr.dl Activities 



Jtiveloped the Statewide Special Education Instructional Materials 

Center (SEIMC) at West Virginia College of Graduate Studies 

(Successor to WVU-KVGC). 
Annotated and disseminated a bibliography of SEIMC holdings. 
^•ssociUe editor, Journal on the Handicapped Child . Spring, 1967-70. 
Contri butincj fdltor. journal on the Handicapped CfTild , 1970-present. 
Coordinated v.i th Cabell County Board of Education and SRA Field 

Verification Study of SRA Math Systems, 1972-73. 
*,onr jin.itcd with L'KRSElfiC Field Testing of 100 Computer Based Resource 

mits (CBRU) in West Virginia. 1972-73. 
CvCf Jirijted in-service Training for supervisors of Special Education 

in West Virginia in use of CBRU's. 
Cocrdmated, in cooperation with State Department of Education, Division 

of Special Education and the UKRSEIMC a state-wide in-service 

for teacher trainers. 
Iccrdi ndtt(J a workshup on Learning Centers for Uest Virginia, May, 1972. 
Cccrjinated with UKRSEIMC, the production and broadcast of six half- 

nour TV Tapes, September, 1973-74. The tapes were shown twice 

over u'f'UL-TV and also In Southern West Virginia through Seckley 

Educational TV Station. 
Coordindted with Science Research Associates a series of eight work- 

sfiops in West Virtjlnia on "individualized Instruction Through 

t! 0 Learninq Center Process," 1973-74. 
CucdituUed for Region III of West Virginia a workshop on "Auditory 

Ci scrinination: Diagnosis and Remediation." 
• rLi'-in-d d docuirent for Monroe County. "A Suggested Plan for a Resource 

(tnter," October, 1973. 
L tcei'tional Ciiild and the Farily." member of faculty who pre- 

;'drt j 'V tanc fcr WMUl. fcr presentation In January. 1974. 



•ccupjUordl Nott'bocK Troyran, Student Notebook and Teacher's Guide . 
Cha!"4)d)ijn , Illircis: Research Press , 1971 . 

•• BiM loqr.jphy fcr Parents," Journal on the Handicapped Child . IV 
(Jur-, 1071), 24-40. 
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HONORS, AWARDS AND OFFICES HELD 



Teacher of the Year. WVU-KVGC. 1972 

Lducdtor of the Year. 1973, awarded by the West Virginia Association 
for Retarded Children 

Noi.iineo for National Educator of the Year, 1973, nominated by the West 
Virginia Association for Retarded Children 

'selected to be Included In the West Virginia Heritage Encyclopedia > 
soon to be published 
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GRODSKy, HILTON A. . Ph.D. 
Professor of Psycnology 
Graduate Faculty 
Appolntfnent: July 16, 1973 



B.S. Degree - University cf Wisconsin, 1953 (Major - Psychology; 
Hincr - Cher is try and Zoolotjy) 

M.A. Degree - University of Wisconsin, 1954 (Major - Psychology; 

Minor •- Diocher.istry) 

Ph.D. Degree - Emory University, 1963 (Major - Psychology — 
comparative, physiological and developmental) 

Certified Psychologist - State of Maryland, 1961 -present 



£UULATIOU/'L LXPERIENC L 

University of South Dakota, 19S3-34. Research Assistant 

Lf-'cry University, 1954-55, Research Assistant 

Enory University, 1955-56, Ph.D. Fellow 

Lrory Urivers.ity, 1556-1.7, Teaching Assistant 

Southern Eoucationdi Research Scvice, 1957, Research Associate 

U.S. Arrry Air Defense Huran Research Unit, ' jz-SS. Research Associate 

^•'drtiri rarrictta Ccrpcrdtion, 1 958-59, Senior Engineer 

YKiftin ?'ar:iettd Corporation, 1959-60, Human Factors Specialist 

''.•3rtin flarrietta Corpcratior, 1960-61 , Manager, Life Services, 
Apollc froc^ra^ 

•'artin ?'.drTiett3 Corporation, 1962, Technical Director of 
Lunar Landing Sirilation Performance Studies 

••'.artin tlorrictta Corporation, 1962-63, Staff Scientist Research 

ant! Lfcveloprent Departrent 

<t »- 

J 0 i 



LOADS 
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Martin Marrtettd Corporation, 1963-64, Technical Director of Studies 
of MuiTian Reliability for Manned Space Flight. 

Martin Marrietta Corporation, 1964-67, Principal Scientist and 
Manager, Man-Machine Engineering Departnient 

Martin Mdrru?tta Corporation, 1967-69, Program Director, NF-106B 
Variable Stability Trainer Program 

r^artin Marrietta Corporation, 1968-69, Program Director, NF-104 
Sidt? Stick Control Systen. 

Martin Marrietta Corporation, 1969-70, Manager, Variable Stability 
Training and Flight Control Systems 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1966-67, Visiting Assistant Professor 
of ►sycholotjy and Industrial Engineering 

I'dtf'rson College of Uey^ Jersey, 1970-71, Dean of Graduate and 
Kt'Sisircn Programs and Professor of Psychology 

Wi'.. f'dtc»son College of flew Jersey. 1971-72, Vice-President for 
AcadenU Affairs and Professor of Psychology and Special 

education 

Wo St Vinjinia College uf Graduate Studies, 19/3-present, Vice- 
President for Acadomic Affairs and Professor of Psychology 



Spring Semester 1074 

Special Education 504 - Psysiclogical Psychology 

^tSSIlK^AL AND ACADEMIC ASSOCIATION MEKDCRSHIP 



AwriCon P^yct'.ologi cal Association 
Anerican Association of School Aaministrators 
West Virginia Psychological Association 
"ary^and Psychological Association 



Nutrition and p«,ychological activity in the Albino rat. Preliminary 
study of contrtlled thiamine deficiency. Proceedings of the 
South Dakota Academy of Science . April , 1954 (with R. King;. 

ERIC 
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A note on circulating alkaline phosphates levels in the scorbutic 
yuinea pig. Proceeding of the South Dakota Acade mic of 
Science . April. 1954 (wUh k. Mng). 

Paried - coniparlson scaling of preferenced of monkeys for non-food 
^tin:uli. The American Psychologist . August, 1954. (Abstract) 

Tdininq and susceptibility to audiogenic convulsions. Science . 
July, 1956 (with W, Bevan and G. Bostlemann). 

Learned performance of monkeys after single and repeated X-irradiations. 
J . Comp. an d Physi ol . Psvchol . . October 1956 (with A. Riopelle 
and H. Adcs). 

fioarding in hamsters with systematically controlled pre-test 
experience. J. Comp. and Physiol. Psvchol . June, 1958 
(with W. BevanX: * 

The pcrfonifance of X-ray irradiated and non-irradiated Rhesus monkeys 
before, during, and following chronic barbituate sedation. 
J. Genet, Psychol., July. 1958 (with R. T. Davis, A. A. McDowell, 
and J. P. Steele). 

♦'eliability and iran in space. Proc. East Coast Conf. A ero and Nav. 
::1ect. of IRE . October, I'^M (with R. Sorkin). 

r. veV-o^ 'or anticipating hur.an factors requirements in manned weapon 
^>ster. IP.i liational Convention Record , Part 10, March, 1960. 

Han's contributi&r. to an operational space station concept. Aerospace 
Engineerintj . May, 1960 (with G. Levy). 

tiuman maintenance functions in man-machine systems. IRE WES CON Conven- 
tion Record , August. 1960 (with G. Levy). 

Some Cxporimerts on Human Maintenance Dehavior . Paper No. 61-147-18 
Joint Meeting of the IAS-ArS, June, 1^61 . 

Crew participation in the Apollo mission. Proceedinos NASA -Indus try 

A pollo Technical Conference. (Confidential). July, 1561 

(with G, Levy, G. Rosinger, and H. Jacobson). 

•'.isk ami reliability. Aerospace Engineering . January, 1962. 

An Investigation H uman Perforniance in Vigilant Situations - Martin 
jjesearch neiiwandum 109, October, 1562, (with 6. Levy and 

Situational factors in the lateral preference of Rhesus monkeys. Journal 
of Genetic isycholo(|y. March, 1963 (with J. N. Cronholm 
and I. Dehar). 

Integrated mission sinulation for long term space flight. Proceedings 
of AlfvA Siniulaticn for Aerospace Flight Conference , August, 1§63. 

Physical conditioning during simulated lunar landings. J. of Sports 
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Medicine and Physical Fitness > Septenter, 1964, (with E. 
Block). 

Pilot reliability and skill retention for space flight missions. Air 
University Review , May, 1965. (with C, Lutman). 

Crew reliability during simulated space flight. Journal of Spacecraft 
and Rockets . June. 1966, (with H. Moore and T. Flaherty). 

Operational evaluation of the confinenjent problem. Proceedings of 
the NASA Symposium on the Effects of Confinement on Long 
Duration Manned Space Flight , Washington. D.C., November. 1966. 

Man-flachine Simulation in Proceedings of Synposium on Prospects for 
Simulation and Simulators of Dynamic Systems . Spartan Press, 
New York. 1967. 

Crew reliability and its relationship to system effectiveness. 

Proceedings of Symposium on Human Performance Quantification 
in System t:ffectiyeness . U.S. Navy and National Academy of 
Engineering, Washington, D. C, January, 1967. 

The use of full scale mission simulation for the assessment of comple 
operator performance. Human Factors . Vol. 9, No. 4, 
August. 1967. 

Pilot reliability and skill retention for space flight missions in 
T he U.S. Air Force in Space . Ed. E. W. Down, Frederick A. 
Praeger. N.Y. . 1966 (with G. Lutman). 

A Simuldtion Study of Landing of aTypical Medium L/D Entry Vehicle 
AIAA Paper No. 67-574. AIAA Guidance, Control and Flight 
Cynamic Conference. Hunts vi lie, Alabama, August, 1967 (with 
J. flandour). 

Nf-1"6H Variable Stability Trainer Final Report . Martin Engineering 
Report 14882. The Martin Marrietta Corporation. Baltimore, 
Maryland, June, 1970 (with T. Flaherty, F. Muller, and 0. 
Kaste) . 



i,\lRS, AWARDS AND OFFICES flELD 



Society of Sigma Xi , 1955 

Luts'tnciing Astronautics Achievei;:cr.t Award, American Rocket Society 
I Mary land Section. ^962) 

Cnain.an, Ad Hoc Cornni t(.r c on Industrial and Military Psychology for 
Maryland Psychological Association, 1964 
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Outstanding Educator of America. 1971 

Menfcer of the Advisory Committee of The New Jersey Aldin Fund for 
the Promotion of Research, 1970-73. 



ERIC 



I 
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HORN. WILLIAM A.. Ed.D. 

Assistant Professor of Special Education 

Graduate Faculty 

Appointment: August. 1971 



A»B. Dearee - Waynesburg Colleqe, 1959 



Ed.D. Deqree - West Virginia University. 1971 

Ccilifornid (Pa.) State Colleqe, 1965-66. 
certificdtion to teach the n»entally retarded 

Penn State (extension). Special w-jcat1on Certification 

University of Maryland (Far East). Seoul, Korea Language 

™CAT lONAL EXPERIE_NCE 

rikton Jr. Hiqh (Maryland). 1960-61, General Science Teacher 

Laurel Hiahlands School District (Pennsylvania) Primary EMR Teacher, 

John F. Kennedy Elementary School 

West Virginia University, 1969-70. Part-time Instructor, Special Education 

Bloomsburq State Colleqe (Pennsylvania) 1970-71, Assistant Professor, 
Soecial Fducation 

West Virninia University, Summer 1971. Instructor, Special Education 

West Virqiniu Un i vers i ty/ Kanawha Valley Graduate Center ,1971-72, 
Assistant Professor and Acting Director. Special Education 

West Virqinia Colleqe of Graduate Studies. 1972-present , Assistant 
Professor, Special Education 



(Major: Social Studies; Minor: General Science) 



M.A. Degree 



West Virainia University. 1968 
(Major: Special Education) 



LOADS 



Fall Sei'icster 19/3 



Kcadinn 421 - Reading for Classroom Teachers 

Speci.'l Education 407 - Readinn for the Mentally Retarded 

Special Education 600 - Seminar on Behavior Disorders 



3 hrs. 
3 hrs. 
3 hrs. 



ERIC 
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Sprinn Semester 1974 

Reading 421 - Reading for Classrown Teachers 
Special Education 603 - Exceptional Child and the Familv 
Reading 680 - Seminar (w/Dr. Neal) 
Special Education 504 - Special Topics: Preparing for 

Mandatory Legislation (w/Mr. Ingram) 

CURHLNT PROFESSIONAL AND AC ADEMIC ASSOC IA TION MEMBERSHIP 

Member, Arierican Association on Mental Deficiency 
MeiTiber, Council for Exceptional Children 
Council for Exceptional Children Division Memberships 

Teacher Education Division 

Mental Retardation Division 

Division for Children with Learning Disabilities 

Division for Educational Diagnostic Services 
Member, Association for Retarded Children 
Member, Phi Delta Kappa 

NON- TEACHING PROFESSIONAL ASSIGNM ENTS AND ACTIVITIES 

Secretary, Council for Exceptional Children, Division for Educational 
Oidqnostic Services 

Consul tfint, Burea.M of Teacher Certification 
West Virginia State Department of Education, committees on 
certification standards - Mental Retardation and Gifted. 

Consultant, Division of Special Education, West Virginia State 
Department of Education 

Advisor, Kanawha Association for Retarded Children 
Coinmittee on certification standards for administrators of soecial 
education (1973) 

Local Collene Contact Person, RSEIMC, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Cooperative Program Project with Marshall University (1971-72) 
TV Project with Marshall University (1972) 

CARE Project (w/Marshall University and West Virginia University Staff) 

1972 

West Virginia Board of Regents, committee to develoo State Plan for 
special Education, research (1971-72) 
Faculty Advisor, Student CEC Ch?pter (1970-71) 

PUBLICATJONS 

'*iit^ Co^i , Jnspoh S. "Volunteer Individualized Tutoring In Special 
Cla ->c> " Journal of the .Pennsylvania CEC Federation , March 1973. 

Uritina current in progress: 

"Language and Readina Abilities of Mentally Retarded and Normal 
Students in Rural and Urban Areas" Anticipated publication date, 

1974. 



3 hrs. 
3 hrs. 
3 hrs. 

6 hrs. 
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PRESENTATIONS 

"After Graduation, What?" Program Panelist, Kanawha Association 
for Retarded Children, March 1974. 

"The Exceptional Child and the Familv" WMUL TV Tape with members 
iLr^ ^3cuUy of the Department of Special Education, January 

"Labelino, Leqislation and Litigation - Special Education in 
Transition" Lonan County CEC, December 1973. 

"Psvcholoqical Problems of the Mentally Retarded" w/staff from the 
Conmission on Mental Retardation. Project P.U.S.H. - Kevser 
April 1973. 

"Lflnquaoe and Reading Abilities of Mentally Retarded and Normal 
Students" AAMD Reqion IX Convention, University of Delaware. 
Newark, October 1972. 

•Readim and the Mentally Retarded" Tri-County Readinq Council. 

Sutton, September 1972. 
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Mcintosh, dean k., Ed.o. 

Associate Professor of Education 
Graduate Faculty 
Appointment: August 15, 1973 

E£RTOJ)EjMES 

A. S. Degree - Mesa Colleqe. 1957 (Major: Social Science; Minor: Bioloqical 

Science) 

B. S. Degree - Colorado State University. 1959 (Major; Social Science - Educa- 

tion) 

M.A. Decjree - UCLA, 1964 (Guidance and Counseling and Special Education) 

Ed.D. - UCLA, 1966 (Special Education. Guidance and Counseling, and Clinical 

Psychology) 

McNdlly Intermediate School (LaMirada. CA.) 1959-60, Social Studies Teacher 

Los Coyotes Intermediate School (LaMirada. CA.) 1960-62. Social Studies 
Teacher 

UCLA. 1962-63, Research Assistant 
UCLA, 1963-66, Teaching Assistant 
UCLA. 1965, Internship in Special Education 

University of Washington, 1967-68. Summer Session Lecturer In Special Education 

University of H.iwaii , 1967-73. Director, Western Interstate Commission on 
Higher Education (WICHE) Work-study Program 

University of Hawaii, 1966-70, Assistant Professor, Special Education 

University of Hawaii, 1970-73. Associate Professor, Special Education 

University of Hawaii, 1972-73, Chairman, Department of Special Education 

College of Graduate Studies (W.Va.) 1973-present, Associate Professor of 
Special Education 

LOADS 

Fall Seniester 1973 

Special Education 500 - Clinical Assessment of Exceotional Children 
special Education 404 - Introduction to the Characteristics of the 

Individual with Specific Learning Disabilities 
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Sprinn Ser^pster 1974 

Special Education 501 - Prescriptive Remediation in Teachinq Exceptional 

Chi Idren 

Snocial Education 500 - Clinical Assessment of Exceptional Children 

Othor Colleoe Assi nnwnts : 

Member, Academic Affairs Coiniiii ttee 
Vei'iber, Institutional Research Cormittee 
Chdin-utn, Faculf.y Welfare CoiTiriittee 

CURRBT PRnrLSMONAL AND ACADEMIC ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 

Council for Kxceptional Children 

The A':,socidtion for the Gifted, Council for Exceptional Children 

(Hawaii State Chaiman, 1968-73) 
Division for Children with Learning Disabi li ties. Council for Exceptional 

Children (Hawaii State Membership Chairman* 1968-73) 
At'verican Association on Mental Deficiency 
Phil Dt/lta Kappa 

Anerican Association of University Professors 
Hawaii Psvcholnqical Association 

West Virninia Association for Children with Learning Disabilities 

Kanawha County Readino Association 

Kanawha County Association to Help Retarded Children 

V'h li'V- ''I'^IP. PROFESSION AL ASS IGNMENTS AND ACTIVITIES 

Consultant* Kanav/ha County Schools, Charleston. W.Va. , Title VI-G 

Learnlnu Disabilities Project (1/3 time) 

"e'"ber. State of Hawaii Committee on the Master Plan In Special Education 

Board of overnors» National Council for Exceptional Children (Hawaii 
Reoresentative). 1969-73 

Roard of Dlrectcrs. Hawaii Association for Children with Learninq Disabilities, 

1968-73 

Rodrd nf Directors, «ind Vice President, Variety Club School (Private 
School for Children with Specific Learning Disabilities), 1967-1973 

Board of Directors, Hawaii Association to Help Retarded Children, 1967-72 

Consultant to Soecial Education Teacher Training Project, Joint Cooperative 
[♦fort between the East West Center, University of Hawaii, and Taipei 
Nor-al r^lloae. Taipei, Taiwan, 1969-Present 



Faculty Advisor* Student Council for Exceptional Children, University of 
Hdwaii Chapter. 1967-73 

Member, Dean's Council, College of Education, University of Hawaii, 1972-73 

Chairman, CoiTriittee to Study Services to Children with Learninq DIs- 
dbilitips. Governor's Coimlsslon on Children and Youth. State of Hawaii, 
196B-70 

Children with najor specific learning disabilities. In Lloyd M. Dunn 
(?d.), ExcoptionaJ children In the schools. (2nd ed.) New York: Holt, 
Rinehart K Minston. l97T."lc6autHored chapter with Dunn, and served as 
'>f?nior author. ) 

Threo appro<ichos to nroupinq procedures for the education of disadvantaged 
prit-arv schno) children. Journal of Educational Research, 1972, 65. 245-249 
With G. f^hilip Cartwriqht wKo served" as senior aulTiiBT. 

The [PDA t'roqrdm at the University of Hawaii. Educational Perspectives, 
196R. a 18-20. "■ ■ 



Thf chanqinq rolo of special education. Educational Perspectives, 1968, 

6, 8-9. — " ■ 

Guide! inf"-. ^or certification of educable mentally retarded pupils. Pub- 
lished bv the Hawaii State Depa rtment of Education . Division of Special 
Education, ' " ^ 

"Soeclfic Learninq Disabilities at the Local Level," part of a panel 
nr-esentation at the Pipestom Confernece on Learninq Disabilities. 
Pioesten^, W.Va.. November 1973. 

"The Fxceotional Child and the Fatnily," member of faculty who preoared 
TV Trtpe for uMUt for presentation in January, 1974. 

"The H.^fTlicmDed Individual," member of faculty who Prepared TV Tape 
fnr wf'UL fir presentation on a film series on Personality, in December, 1973. 

Nu. erous presentations to public school teachers in Kanawha County durinq 
Fj11, 1973, ,ind Snrinq, 1974, on the topic of the learninq disabled child 

in the public school system. 

"rM'o.o [dijCdtion in Taiwan", Paoer Presented as a member of the panel 
on intern<ninn<}1 education, 51st Annual Council for Exceptional 
Childron Convention, Dallas, Texas, April, 1973. 

'The Oidunusis of f^andicapped Children," keynote address and paper presented 
dt the First Annual Conference on Mental Retardation in Southeast 
Asia, snonsored bv the Singapore Association to Help Retarded Children. 
Aijqust, 1972. 

New Trends in the Fducation of Handicapped Children In the United States," 



address and paper presented 




normal Colleqe Seminar on Mental 



RetardatiC'n , spDns:reS tist-'xest Ce?^ter, University of Hawaii, 
Taipie, ''di»»dn, ♦'.arc-, *572. 

f^eseafc^ c*" t^^e Lea'"^i'*': D'SJt'eJ t^^li, th'-ounh the Kanawha Countv 
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SARTIN, JAHES L.. Ed.D. 
Associate Professor 
Graduate Faculty 
Appointment: August. 1974 



EARNED OEGREtS 



B.A. Degree - Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss., 1949 

(Major Science Education & Psychology; Minors — 
Sociology and English) 

M.A. Degree - Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida, 1950 
(Major Psychology and Guidance) 

Ed.O. Degree - Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, 1964 
(Major -- Special Education (Mental Retardation); 
Minors -- Educational Psychology & Foundations of Educ.) 



ED'.CATIO'iAL EXPERIENCE 



1943 - 1946 U. S. Navy. Hospital Corpsnan. 

1950 • 1951 Teacher, Leake County, Mississippi. 

1951 - 1952 Active Duty. U. S. Navy Reserve, LUG. 

1952 - 1957 Psychologist & Teacher. Mentally Retarded 3 years; 

Emotionally Disturbed, 2 years; Whltefield, Mississippi. 

1957 - 1-62 Ass't. Professor Special Education & School Psychologist, 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

1962 • 1964 u. S. Office of Education Fellow and Visiting Lecturer, 
Syracuse University. Syracuse, New York. 

1964 - 1965 Ass't. Professor Special Education, University of 

Cincinnati. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1965 - 1966 Ass't. Professor Special Education; School Psychologist; 

Coordinator USOE Program Development Grant In MR, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

19f6 - 1968 Ass't. Professor Special Education; Coordinator, Teacher 
Preparation for Emotionally Disturbed, University of 
Virginia. Charlottesville, Virginia. 

1568 - 1972 Assoc. Professor & Director, Programs for Exceptional 
Children. Auburn University. Auburn. Alabama. 



3bi 
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1973 - Private Practice* Psychological & Learning Problems 
of Chldren; Ass't. Professor Special Education* 
Louisiana State University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

LOADS 



Pre«jently teaching at University of New Orleans. Will begin 
assignment for COGS in the summer, 1974. 



CUPRLNT PP Q FESSIONAL & ACADEMIC ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 



American Psychological Association 
American Association on Mental Deficiency 
Lou'^iana Association of School Psychologists 
Courcil for Exceptional Children 

Teacher Ed'jcation Division 

Mental Retardation Division 

Division on Behavior Disorders 

Division on Learning Disabilities 



CURHENT NON-TEACHING PROFESSIONAL ASSIGNMENTS AND ACTIVITIES 



Editor, Louisiana School Psychologist, 1973 - 
Co-Editor, Journal of Developmental Disabilities, 1973 
Licensed Psychologist in Louisiana 



PUBLjCATIONS 



"A Study of the Modification of Students' Attitudes Towards 
Mentally Retarded Children." Dissertati o n Abstracts , Vol. 25, 
No. 10, 1965. 

"Mod1fic.it ion of Students* Attitudes Toward Ment?'*ly Retarded 
Children." CFC Teacher Education, Vol. 18. No. 15, 1967. 

"Social Distance of Exceptional Children." Education Review , 
Vol. 6. 1968. 

"The A-O Perceptual -Motor Inventory." Opellka City Schools, 
Opelika, Alabama, 1970 (Title VI). 

"Remedial Guide for A»0 Perceptual -Motor Inventory." Opelika 
City Schools, Opelika, Alabama, 1970 (Title VI). 

"Learning Disabilities - Some Thoughts and Questions." Louisiana 
School Psychologist, In Press. 

ERIC 



A Handbook of Terms and Definitions for Special Education. Accapted 
for publication by Journal of Developmental Disabilities Press. 

A Handbook for Teaching the Intellectually Handicapped in the 
El ementary School^ Accepted for publication by Journal of Develop- 
mental Press. 



1 



G-2,3 CONDITIONS FOR FACUTLY SERVICE 



Standard: The institution provides conditions essential to 
the effective performance by the faculty in the 
advanced programs. 



o 

ERIC 
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CPNPJ1L0N-^_FPA FAC ULTY SERVICE 

The teaching load, or its equivalent throughout the College of Graduate 
':.tudies i% nine credit hours per semester. This amount is the same for the 
Department of Special Education. During the summer sessions, the faculty 
on dcadefiiic year appointments ite eligible to teach six hours for additional 
compensation. Those faculty members on a twelve-month appointment are re- 
quired to teach an additional nine hours during the summer sessions. The 
number of courses tauv^ht in each session is decided upon by the Chairman 
and the faculty members. 

The Df»pdr?r:(.'ntal Chairman teaches six hours each semester. An equiva- 
lent of three hours is given for departnental administrative duties. This 
ratio is also held during the sumnier sessions. 

Staff members who are on joint appointments have full faculty status 
and normally teach six hours eacfi semester. (In some Instances joint 
appointments can be on one-tnlrd time with COGS, and would therefore teach 
only three hours each semester.) Faculty with such appointments also give 
a predetermined amount of time to the Joint-appointment agency. Staff 
members who have other duties, such as the Coordinator of the Special Educa- 
tion Instructional Materials Center, teach six hours each semester. 

It H the policy of the College of Graduate Studies to encourage 
research, both funded and non-funded. Release time can be arranged for those 
persons who have been funded by an outside agency. Normally this Is done 
through the project paying part of the salary, and thus the money budgeted for 
this person can be used for affiliate appointments to cover the courses. As of 
March 1, 1974. the faculty has submitted for federal funding the following; 
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1. Training grant to the United States Office of Education 

to train teachers at the graduate level in special education. 
There has been such a grant award yearly since 1970 for such 
training. 

I. An early Education for the Handicapped grant designed for 
early diagnosis and intervention of children from ages 
approximately two to six. This grant, if funded, will 
train special education teachers using the diagnostic- 
prescriptive model to develop a cognitive-affective approach 
to early intervention and developmental educational 
programs for all areas of handicapping conditions. The 
major role of this training program will be mainstreaming 
of handicapped children into regular public school programs. 
3. A two-year preservice and inservice component for a Teacher 
Corps grant to train thirty persons at the master's level and 
six at the post- master's level to work with mild to moderate 
learning disabled children in the regular classrooms. 
Principals in the six schools will also be Invited to parti ciapte 
in the training program. This grant will require the addition 
of approximately three part-time faculty to the program In • 
training, program writing and evaluation. 
Th'i building that houses the College of Graduate Studies 1s a dormi- 
tory that has been converted to an office building. It is located on the 
edge of the West Virginia State College campus, and is easily accessible by 
car. There is adequate parking space within a short distance of the build- 
ing. Lach floor has offices, a conference room, and rest rooms. 

Office space is adequate for the faculty presently within the Depart- 
ment uf Special Education, and it is assumed that it will remain so as new 
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members are added in September, 1974. Each faculty member has a private office 
desk space, storage cabinets* book cases, and a private telephone. All 
offices are carpeted, and have individual air-conditioni.ig and heating 
sjniti. Each has an outside window. 

Classrooms for teaching courses are located in rooms at West Virginia 
State College, the Rehabilitation Center, and at Morris Harvey. Although 
they range in quality depending upon buildings and location, most are adequate 
for instruction. Courses dealing with curriculum are taught in rooms adjacent 
to the Instructional Materials Center, so immediate use can be made of the 
Center. Courses that require use of subjects are normally located at the 
Rehabilitation Center, as the clients there volunteer for remedial work in 
academic areas. The audio-visual equipment is adequate, and is 
available in all rooms upon notification of need to the Director of 
Audio-Visual Services. Rooms that are found not suitable because of size 
or physical limitations can be vacated, and the faculty moved into more 
suitable teaching facilities. 

Travel tjndi, although somewhat restrictive, allow each faculty member 
to attend a national convention of his or her choice. The funds cover all 
ground transport.ition, housing and meals and registration costs. Funding 
is through cost of travel, and $45 per day. Due to the rather larpe 
amount of expenditures needed for Interviewing prospective faculty, travel 
for the 1973-74 ai^idcmic year has been limited. It is anticipated that these 
funds will be more readily available during the coming years, as recruitment wil 1 
not Cdtrry such a high priority. During this year, three of the faculty will 
be Jttendmi) the National Council for Exceptional Children Conference in 
New York City, both for the purpose of attending the meetings, and for 
recruitment of prospective personnel. In addition, the Chairman made one 
major recruitment trip in fall seniester, 1974. In-state travel to conventions 
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Is also encouraged, and funded. During this past year, all faculty members 
attended the Learning Disabilities Conference, located at Pipestem Park, 
West Virginia. Other meetings that are local in nature are normany covered 
by mi 1 cage* registration fees, and meals. Requests for such travel, or funding, 
is made through the Departmental Chairman to the Dean of the Division of 
Behavioral Studies. 

Library facilities, as documented in G-4.1 of this report continue to 
be built up, and expanded. Presently the selection is somewhat limited, but 
faculty members have been given a great deal of latitude in ordering books 
for the various categorical areas » and the more general area of special 
education. Resource books and materials have also received high priority. 
Journals, both present and back issues, remain a high priority due to the 
emphasis being placed upon library research within all of the courses taught 
in the Department of Special Education. There are still some weaknesses In 
this area, but as funds are made available, back issues of the more Important 
journals in the field are being procured for student and faculty use. 

Students and faculty are able to use the facilities of the West Virginia 
State College Library in addition to those of COGS. This Increased the 
amount of books and materials that can be made readily available on this campus. 
Thef*e are a number of books now on order by all of the faculty. There are 
sutficient funds to purchase these. Obviously, the development of a graduate- 
level i.':^rar'y is in high priority in all of the departments of the Division 
of Behavioral studies, and as all departments allocate funds for purchases, this 
helps each of the other departments . Students In the Department of Special 
Education use a g^'f^U many books and materials from the general field of 
educatior» from educational psychology, guidance and counseling, psychology, 
and social welfare. Thus, books purchased by one department, in essence, 
builds up available resources in other departments, 

erIc ^ ''^ 
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Secretarial services are somewhat limited In the department. Presently 
there is only one secretary for all four faculty members. In addition to 
secretarial services* she must answer telephones when faculty are out of the 
jffices, take messages* make appointments » etc. As the faculty Increased in 
siie, it assumed that additional secretarial help will be added to the 
departnent. There are typewriters available within the department, thus 
faculty with typing skills can increase productivity through use of the machines. 
This however, does not reduce the need for additional clercial help to Increase 
departmental effectiveness. 

Through the use of federal funding in the form of a training grant » there 
are presently three graduate assistants within the department. These 
Persons are assigned to individual faculty, yet are available to all members 
of the department when the need arises. They assist in course development, 
in library research, in grading of objective examinations, in scheduling of 
appointnients» and assist in classroom instruction, when appropriate. One 
assistant is very involved in the Instructional Materials Ceneter, and saves 
the faculty valuable time. If funded for the next year, part of this grant 
will again go to graduate assistance, as these students perform a valuable 
function within the department while they have an excellent learning experi- 
ence available to them. 

In surimary, the institution does provide those conditions which are 
essential to effective performance by the staff, in the form of good working 
conditions, available resou**ces, moral support, monetary assistance when and 
where appropriate, and the overall general atmosphere that is conductive 
to healthy working conditions. 



G-2.4 PART-TIME FACULTY 



Standard: Part-time faculty meet the requirements for appointment 
to full-time and are employed only when they can make 
special contributions to advanced programs. 



ERIC 
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PART-TIME FACULTY 

Part-time faculty are used in the Department of Special Education only 
when they have credentials equal to those of the full-time faculty and can 
make a special contribution to the program. For example, the Assistant 
State Director of Special Education, who h^s outstanding expertise in the 
area of administration, is used to periodically teach a course in Administra* 
tion of Programs for Exceptional Children , which is offered as an approved 
elective. Likewise, certain other highly specialized courses are taught by 
individuals who have expertise in a particular area. Thus, the foundation 
courses are taught by the full-time faculty, and specialized elective 
courses are taught by part-time faculty. Therefore, part-time faculty 
are limited to two- to- three courses a year at most. This means that rarely 
would more than one course in any semester have other than a full-time faculty 
member as the Instructor. New faculty hiring for the 1974-75 academic year 
has very high priority for the express purpose of eliminating the need for 
more than minimum number of affiliate or part-time, personnel. 



G-3.1 ADMISSION TO ADVANCED PROGRAMS 



STANDARD: The institution applies specific criteria for 

admission to each advanced program at each level; 
these criteria require the use of both objective 
and subjective data. 



G-3. STUDENTS IN ADVANCED PROGRAMS 
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AjyiSSION TO ADVAN'Ct: gRCG^A^fS 

The r^p3rtrte'"t Srec'J^ £i-cation c'fers course work In the areas 
of nental reta'-52*J , s:e:-'- : 'ear'^r.; ii saDil ! ties , and behavioral disorders 
that leads to ^otn cer:^*i ;a:i:r j^: a -aster's degree. All three certification 
proqrar^s are artrcA: fe «€st »'. "qirvj State Department of Education. 
Certification in jl' t"-ee :/ e'^icrse'^nt a'^d covers "K-12". 

Entrarce rec-^ ^e'-e'-ts = tee" estaiDlished by the West Viroinia 
Col lege of "jr^duete it-:^-^. :6:a'*:-€'':s --ust use these standards as 
nininur crTieru ^'or a^-'-ss';'". "'"e.« can, -in every Instance, exceed those 
that nave teer es :s: ' ' s^-e:. fs "•era'^trent of Special Education meets 

and e>ceeds t^se a''. -c:*'e;e sta^ca'-^s. All ef the below reauiren>ents are 
pertinent t? st-oe"*: ^ir ret" f-e ^'aster's progran and the credential 

secuence, unless 5e '•.tel. 

1. -PC* --.i: ""i.e 2 pj:'"el:r'3 deqree fron a reccqnized 

ccl'^et'e .e''s* . a"- "ust "ave 'maintained an undergraduate 

::■■■* :ve'*a':r st leist 2.5 {A»4.Q), It is the responsibility 
fe t: s-:-'t 2 t'-a^scrir-t cf all previous undergraduate 

ar-c ^'-jc^ste t=«ie'" '> any institution prior to application 
^pr sd-^ss-rn 'ntc tne :c'le;e of Graduate Studies. Grade point 
ii^ersaes >»••''. be :ete^''red :r tne basis of overall grade point, 
b;"*t '""i a'-aa sr^ 'in the r,1nor area. All will te 

::- ^-f r.i'-at'": f^e '•ec-est ^or admission to both the 

'dste'- s 2'*: fe cede'^tial seauence. 

2 '•"ose st-ce-ts *p:*/''": J "aster's degree niust subtnit along 

, trp-r- • cj-' , a ce^'scal statenient of life and work experineces 
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since the cofv^etlon of the bachelor's degree. Interests and objectives 
In graduate school should also be Included. Any 1nvolven«nt in 
special education durinq this period of time should also be 
pointed out to the reader. 

3. All applicants nust take the Graduate Record Exan1nat1on--Apt1tude 
Section only. This test is given throughout the nation approximately 
four times each year. The applicant should write directly to Edu- 
cational Testing Service, Box 966, Princeton, N. J.. 05840 for an 
aopli cation, Socres should be forwarded directly to the Chairman, 
Department of Special Education. College of Graduate Studies. 
Applicants are required to obtain a minimum scaled score of 460 

on the verbal section with a total score of 900 on both the verbal 
and quantitative sections combined. In specific instances, if the 
GRE Is lower than required, students may be asked to take the 
v.iller's Analogies Test in order to better determine qualifications 
into proaram and course work planning once in the program. 

4. Applicants must request three letters of recommendation from 
sunervisors, orincipals, or others knowledneable about the 
dpDlicant's teaching and scholastic ability. These letters should 
be forwarded directly to the Chairman of the Department of Special 
Education bv those persons who have been requested to write such 
recomendations. 

5. A oersonal Interview is required of each applicant. Requests for 
scnedullna the interview should fce "^ade through the Department of 

Iz^a^^z^ . - t'.""© t^at is convenient for the applicant 
^ill ce cnose'-.. Interviews will be scheduled to last approximately 
30-45 'inutes, with discussions centering around professional 
experience, professional goals, past academic training, and possible 
future programs within the Department. 

ERIC 
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All of the above requirements must be met before an applicant can be 
considered for admission to the program. Until such time as they ai*e complete, 
the student will receive provisional status. It Is assumed that all will be 
completed during the semester the student is on such status. Credit earned 
durinq that semester will be applied toward the degree, if the student Is 
subsequently admitted to the degree program. 
Prerequisi tes 

Most of the students In the program, both master's candidates and 
those pursuing a credential , have an elementary or secondary education back- 
ground. And, most have been regular classroom teachers. Some students, however, 
enter from outside the field of education. These students are required to take 
both the basic skills evaluation, and the special education entrance evaluation. 
Any determined deficit areas must be remedied by additional course work 
either at COGS, or in any of the regionally accredited colleges. These 
deficits must be removed before the special education course work can begin. 
Also, before any students from a non-education background can enroll in the 
internship/practicuni, a regular student teaching assignment through the 
Department of Curriculum and Instruction must be successfully completed or 
there must be evidence of comparable types of experiences. The reason for this 
is the stronq belief of the faculty that before a student can understand and 
work with the handicapped child, there must be comparable experiences with 
normal children. 

All students are required to have as orereouisltes a general course In 
chi ld Ucelcp'^'jnt and one in educational psychology. If these have not been 
completed at the undergraduate level, or previous to entering the graduate 
program, they must be included in the first twelve units completed at COGS. 
They cannot count as part of the unit requirements for certification, 
graduation, or ^advancement to candidacy. They must be taken as additional 
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units. Students deficient In the child development course my enroll In 

a?^y of the ^cl lo*'"^? : 

E.P. 441 - Cognitive Development of the Child 

E.P. 445 - Sccio-Emotional Developffient of the Child 

E.P. 446 - Adolescent Developnent 

E.P. 548 - Theories of Child Development 

The foUowinq course will meet the deficit requirements in educational 
psycholoqy : 

E.P. 559 - Psychological Foundations of Learning 
Entrance and Acade^^ic Skills Evaluation 

A*l students, innediately upon acceptance into both the master's 
program and the credential seouence, must make arrangements to take an 
entrance evaluation. The purpose of this evaluation is not to exclude 
students, but to help in the planning of the program toward degree and credential 
requirements. General knowledge In the field of special education will be 
measured in order to develop the most meaningful program for the student, 
with a minimum of redundancy in knowledge pr'^viously gained. In certain 
Instances, if the evaluations indicates that the student has an adequate 
background in any of the areas tested, the student will be able to register 
for that course, however will not be required to attend class. The course 
will be listed on the transcript, but will carry no letter grade, and will 
not be used in determining grade-point ^veraae. The members of the staff 
of the Special Education Department have prepared the entrance evaluation 
examination. Because of its confidential nature, the examination is not 
included in this document. It will be on file in the Special Education 
Department, along with the procedures that have been designed to evaluate the 
results of the examination. 

Academic skills evaluate ,ns /.Ml be required for those students who 
enter the program from outside wne field of elementary education. This then 
includes all secondary education majors* and those with majors not related to 
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educttlon, Afiln, this evaluation will help the student to plan an overall 
program ttiat will make the best possible teacher as the end product. Those 
who art Itcondary education majors must take the elementary area of the 
National Teachers Examination, and must score at least at the 40th percentile. 
Those who ara non-education majors must take the elementary area and the 
comnons araa of the National Teachers Examination. If the scores are below 
the 40th percentile* students must take basic skills area courses* as listed 
In the West Virqlnia Certification Standards for Special Education at an 
approved undergraduate school of learning. At the successful completion of 
these tasks, the students may move Into a specific categorical special education 
certification program. For those who are non-education majors, and who socre 
lower that 40 percentile on the commons section, they must also complete 
successfully a student teaching assignment, through one of the undergraduate 
program In West Virginia, and in the regular classroom. Admission to the 
Department of Special Education at COGS will not be allowed until the above have 
>een sucessfully completed by the student. 
Required Non-Credit Seminar: 

During the first semester of course work, all students will attend 
three two-hour non- credit seminars on the physiology of the brain, which will 
be offered early in the semester. A basic understanding of the brain. Its 
parts, and its functions, is a very important prerequisite in many of the 
special education courses, and should greatly aid students in understanding 
subsequent content in the various areas. These sessions will be designed 
to provide this knowledge for students who have not previously had such back- 
ground course work. It will also serve as a refresher for those who have 
covered this material in undergraduate courses. 

m'" £\ 
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G-3.2 RETENTION OF STUDENTS IN ADVANCED PROGRAMS 



Standard: The Institution applies specific criteria for the re- 
tention of candidates in advanced programs who possess 
academic competencies and personal characteristics 
appropriate to the requirements of the professional 
roles for which they are being prepared. 
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RETENTION OF STUDENTS IN ADVANCED PROGRAMS 

As mentioned in the section on admission to advanced programs, all 
students, wnether master's candidates or working toward a credential, must 
meet both departmental and college-wide standards. They must make formal 
application, along with a letter of Intent. Tney must take the Graduate 
Record Examination, scoring at least 460 on the verbal section and attaining 
a minimum of 900 on the combined sections. They must send in three letters 
of recommendation from fellow professionals in the fieldv and come in for a 
personal interview. 

Once the student is accepted into the program, all deficit course work 
must be tuken before any of the special education sequence can be taken. This 
allows the faculty to look at the student's abilities in the academic areas 
even before official course work is begun. 

Within the first three weeks of special education courses, the student 
is required to take an evaluation examination, which will help both the student 
and the faculty to look at background experiences, knowledge brought to the 
program, and future goals. Through such an evaluation, there can be modifi- 
cations made within the course of study. In some instances, courses will not 
need to be taken, but the student can receive credit for them. In others, 
students may be advised to take additional course work to bolster the weak- 
nesses found in the evaluation. 

Student advisement plays a very important role in the retention of 
students within the program. At the time of admission to the program in 
the Department of Special Education the student is assigned an advisor. 
Except in extenuating circumstances, the advisor will serve the full length of 
the student's program. Whenever feasible, both student and department should 
agree upon the appointment of the advisor, and any subsequent changes. A 
tentative plan of study for the total program is developed by the student 
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^^■9/14 the advisor. The program Is based on the stiKlent^s background, experiences 
f^fOugHt to the College of Graduate Studies* Interests and needs, while also 
wetting the departmental and college requirements. Before the student has 
progressed through twelve hours of study » a formal plan must have been submitted 
for approval through the Department of Special Education. Any changes In the 
program must be approved by the advisor and noted In the official programs of 
$tudy that Is kept within the student's folder. Any unapproved deviations from 
the schedule may result In delayed program completion and/of graduation by 
the advisee. 

Each semester the advisor must approve the student's program before 
enrollment into any course(s). This can be done either in the pre-regi strati on 
period, or during the official period of registration, in which all^advisors 
will be present during the entire time. They will be there for the express 
purpose of meeting with each advisee and approving course sequences for 
following semester. 

When a student files for graduation, or for certification, there must 
be total agreement between the official plan of study and the transcripts 
of work taken. Any descrepancies can delay graduation and/or certification. 

As a further retention policy, students must file for advancement to 
candidacy after the completion of 12 units of course work. This will include 
^ only the first 12 units of the special education courses, which are normally 
the core courses. If credit has been given for courses transferred into the 
program, these will not be counted within the 12 to be completed, for ad- 
vancement will be based only on those courses completed in the Department 
of Special Education within the College of Graduate Studies. Only students 
maintaining a 3.0 will receive such advancement. 

The master's degree program contains a minimum of 39 hours. In some 
Instances, students will be required to exceed these hours, based on the 
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entrance examinations* academic-skills evaluation, and past training and 
academic programs. Other students will exceed the minimum due to their 
electing to take a concentration in reading, early childhood, or supervision, 
all of which exceed the 39 minimum-unit requirement. All units that exceed 
the 39 hours are due to deficiencies of some form, or because the student 
has elected to exceed these hours because of personal desire to go indepth 
into programs outside Special Education. 

Those who wish to pursue a master's thesis will receive up to a maximum 
of 6 hours credit in thesis research, which can be included within the 39 
hours minimum requirement. Those who write a thesis, must select a major 
professor with the approval of the Chairman of the Departirent of Special 
Education. The professor-student relationship must be mutually acceptable. 
The major professor and the student then select two additional faculty members, 
one from the student's department, and one from outside the major department. 
The major professor will normally serve as chairman of the committee. 

For those students who elect ""ot to pursue a thesis, there will be a 
requirement of a minimum of 39 hours of course work. All students, however, 
have some form of culminating activity for their program, regardless of the 
thesis or non- thesis approach. 

Students enveriny with a bachelor's degree in special education will 
have a program daveloped for them on the basis of previous course work and 
experiences. Consideration will be given for comparable course work completed 
at the undergraduate level, and appropriate and approved courses will be 
substituted in their place. Minimum credits for the degree will not be 
reduced, however. 

All students will be required to take a comprehensive examination in 
Special Education prior to graduation. This examination can be taken any time 
after the student has completed 30 hours of course work, but it is recommended 
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that It be taken as close to the completion of the course work as possible. 
These examinations will be graded on the basis of "E" for excellent work; "S" 
for satisfactory. "CP" for conditional pass in which the student must complete 
a prescribed sequence of courses before graduation, or "U" in which the student 
must retake the test and complete within a minimum mark of "P". If. after 
the retaking of the test, the student has not obtained a "P", he will be dropped 

from the master's program. 

After the student has completed the required course work, and the com- 
prehensive examinations have been successfully completed, a student must file 
for graduation through the Office of Student Services. A final grade and 
record check will be made at that time. 

The above sequence of requirements allow the faculty of the Department 
of Education to have enough data to make decisions on the retention of a 
student at many points in the program. Admission data is quite comprehensive, 
containing standardized examination scores, letters of recommendation, a 
personally written statement of intent, and a personal interview. This Is 
followed by a special education evaluation, which gives data to the faculty 1.. 
terms of knowledge of the field before taking any course work. At the end of 
12 units the faculty has the opportunity to look at the student's performance 
in special education courses, normally taken from at least four different 
faculty members. All their input regarding retention can be put into the 
decision-making process. At the end of 30 hours the faculty again can look at 
the student befor*^ allowing the taking of the final comprehensive examination. 
In addition, the student has to write a master's paper, or do a project in the 
last two courses taken in special education. This again gives input data. 
Thus, there are many checkpoints throughout the program that allows for student 
evaluation. The decision can be made at any cf these points as *o whether the 
student should continue in the program, cr be terminated. 



G-3.3 PLANNING AND SUPERVISION OF STUDENT'S PROGRAM OF STUDY 



Standard: The program of stiidy for each student In the advanced 
programs is jointly planned by the student and a member 
of the faculty; the program of study for each doctoral 
candidate is approved b./ a faculty committee; the spon- 
sorship of each thesis, lissertation, or field study is 
the responsibility of a member of the faculty with 
specialization in the area of the thesis, dissertation, 
or field study. 
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PLANNING AND SUPERVISION OF STUDENT'S PROGRAM OF STUDY 

The Department of Special Education has adopted the College of Graduate 
Studies official document regarding student advisement. As stated In this 
document previously* at the time of admission the student Is assigned an 
advisor In the declared area of concentration. When possible the student and 
the Department will agree upon the advisor and any subsequent changes. 
Normally the advisor will serve the full length of the students period of study. 

As soon as feasible* but no later than the student has completed 12 
hours of credit* an official program of study, worked out by the student and 
the advisor must be filed in the student's permanent record. This plan of 
study Is developed to help the student focus on objectives and determine how 
they win be achieved; to Insure that the courses taken will constitute a 
degree and/or professional development program; to precisely outline the 
activities and courses sufficient to grant a degree; and to aid the advisor 
In developing and advising on the best program possible. Including any changes 
that may be needed within the program Itself. 

If there are changes to be made In the program, this must be done by 
the advisor and duly noted within the permanent records. Any unapproved 
deviations from the approved plan will result in delayed graduation or 
certification. Each semester, before a student enrolls in the Department 
of Special Education courses, an advisor (normally the student's official 
advisor) must approve the semester's course of study. This approval can be 
given during the pre-registration period which is held In the offices of the 
College of Graduate Studies, or can be done during the official day of 
registration, in which all advisors will be present for the express purpose 
of meeting with each advisee and approving course sequences for the semester 
If they have not previously done so. 
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Advisors arc available throughout the semester to meet with advisees. 
Students are encouraged to make appointments for any type of advising throughout 
the year. Since nnjst are part-time, and many come on campus only In the 
evenings before classes start, It Is rather difficult to set up required 
advisement times. However, pre- registration and advising periods are stipulated 
by the College of Graduate Studies, and faculty are available during a two-week 
period for advising any time they are free from scheduled classes and meetings. 
Thus, students can easily arrange for a time that is best for them to meet with 
the advisors. 

All students who pursue a thesis program, select a major professor with 
the approval of the Chairman of the Department of Special Education. The 
major professor-student relationship must be mutually acceptable. In addition, 
the major professor must have expertise in the area in which the student plans 
to do the master's research. The professor and student select a coirinlttee 
that consists of at least three faculty. The major professor serves as conmittee 
chairman, one member comes from the student's department, and at least one person 
comes from outside the department. These three persons will advise the student 
in the thesis research only. Th*^ course and degree requirement advising will 
be done by the advisor originally appointed when the student entered the program. 

Field study assignments are normally under the sponsorship of the faculty 
members in charge of the courses in which the field studies are being done. 
Howevec, there are instances In which students can, through independent study, 
pursue field research. In this case, the sponsor must be a faculty member 
within the department who agrees to such sponsorship, and who evidences an 
expertise in the area in which the student plans to do such research. Again, 
this sponsorship must be mutually agreeable, and have the approval of the 
Chairman of the Department of Special Education. 



G-3.4 STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM EVALUATION AND DEVELOPMENT 



Standard: The institution has representative student participa- 
tion in the evaluation and development of its advanced 
programs. 
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STUDENT PARTICIPATION IS ?^:)G;AM EVALUATION AND DEVELOPMENT 

The Depsrtti-.nt of Sr-ecU; Eiucat'icn hjs organized Itself in su: t a 
manner that there can t-e a 5'*eat iea: of student Input. The Department operates 
as a facuUy-as-a-*i'-.c le '-r. '.ti s^.e^nance. Thus, on all the conmitt»es that 
the faculty feel is apprcp'-^tste. fu'i«t:.T« and pirt-time students and graduate 
assistants will fce ast-ec se'-.s 'r, a variety of capacities. Presently, it 
is anticipated t^at tney ss"*? ft *cllowing two conrittees: >partnental 
Curriculym Corr.ittee >' st-:e't^ a-.c :e:arL'renta 1 Library Comnittee i3 students). 

In addition to f.e ccT'ttees, all graduate assistants within the 
DepartJT>ent of Spec'al Ecjcatio^ attend faculty meetings and are asked to be 
participant: rathe'* t?-:*'- ctservers. Because they are also involved in most 
of the classes tauc'-t fe -•epa-tr^'-t , they are quite knowledgeable 

regarding irp^t t: rDf" fe P'^g-a.- a^d to the faculty on cour«ie5 and appro- 
priate course contert. 

students are as^ec tc eva'.-ate each teaching faculty at least once a 
semester. 'I'his H ^c^e :^ a stan^iis'-d^zed evaluation form for all faculty. 
The Division of Ee"2»-C'-3* St-C'es anticipates the development of a form 
that will give even g'*ester "rp„t :c tne faculty members from the students. 
All data collected u a.a-'ac'e t: eacn evaluated faculty, as there is no 
student identificaf;:'^ O'- a?*/ t^e for*s. This data should help the staff 
member to overco^^ie we5»;^esses detected Py the students, and to capitalize 
on strong irt- . . ap'l't/. 

Furtf^er, tne 'ac-'t.. fe 'epa'-fent of Special Education has devised 

an expennental eval.at-C'- m-e^-epy all students at the end of the academic 
year, will pe askec t: ^ate a!', t^e courses taken to date by evaluating the 
competencies preserted t: t'-e"-. ''■ey **i;l rate them according to subject, 
presentation, arc -se'-'^ess. "-e ir'f'a^ evaluation will be given a large 
nun^er of students, past e": P'-ssert, Eacn year ■;riereafter all students taking 



courses Mill do such an evaluation: and randomly selected past graduates will 
be asked to fill out iuch a form (See G-5.2, Use of Evaluation Results 
for the Experimental Questionnaire). 



G.4. RESOURCES AND FACILITIES FOR ADVANCED PROGRAMS 



G-4.1 LIBRARY 



The library provides resources that are adequate to support 
Instruction, Independent study, and research required for 
each advanced program. 




LIBRARY - RESOURCES & FACILITIES 

ine main library for the West Virginia College of Graduate 
Studies is housed in the library of the West Virginia State College 
campus, which adjoins the College of Graduate Studies facilities at 
Institute, West Virginia. Additional selected materials owned by 
COGS are located at Concord College in Southern West Virginia. Gradu- 
uate courses, under the staff and directors of COGS are held in these 
college buildings. Reserve books that relate to courses taught on 
the Morris Harvey College campus are available there at a specified 
location. 

Periodicals, books and other references are made easily 
available to the staff and students. Reserve books are also acces- 
sible at these two locations at the request of the staff. VoluiWiS 
may be transferred from either of the two locations as course ^<ork 
demands it. Through these libraries COGS can keep materials current 
and of such quality that students and teachers living In rural or 
isolated areas are encouraged to keep abreast with new research and 
writing. 

As COGS expands Its concept of taking services to the con- 
sumer. It is necessary to maintain a comprehensive and up-to-date 
library easily accessible. With the present situation, all the 
distinct and strategetically located collections allow for much 
student involvement. All courses are planned to require the students 
to familiarize themselves with the use and value of using the library 
facilities. 

During the degree sequence, students are required to show 
evidence of levels of competency In research areas. Constant demand 
is placpd on the value of current literature and critiques are required 
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on material written In the field of their studies. 

These requirements are Increased as the student progresses through the 
required courses and a much wider and higher level of work Is expected. 
These constant demands require much delving Into the library material as 
well as research from state Instructional Materials Centers. 



It is realized that a library collection must both provide 
a sufficient number of volumes for adequate study and faculty use and 
provide a variety of titles from which to draw. Such a collection Is 
built by means of effective ordering procedures. Book orders are 
initiated by the Special Education Department. Staff members submit 
requests to a person in the department designated to coordinate book 
orders. The titles are obtained from selected bibliographies compiled 
by professional organizations and professionals in the field, from 
other bibliographical sources such as "Books in Print", from book reviews 
and listings in current periodicals, and from advertisements. Orders 
are submitted to the library where they are checked against the present 
collection and ordered as appropriate. 

Every attempt has been, and Is being made, to assure a variety 
of titles In the collection, and to be as selective as possible as far as 
the quality of publications is concerned. It is felt that the staff of 
the special education has been successful In maintaining the quality of 
the collection. Currently, orders are being processed for 850 volumes, 
Thase should be available to students shortly. An additional $5,000 
has recently t-een made available for purchases in 1974. 

The holdings of the WVCOGS library are rapidly being increased. 
At this time, the beginning of February, 1974, it is estimated that there 

are a total of 2600 volumes consisting of approximately 2100 titles spc- 

t 'I i 
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clflcally in the field of special education. These volumes are divided 
among the cateqories of mental retardation, emotionallv disturbed, 
learning disabilities, physiCftUy handicapped, gifted, visually handi- 
capped, deaf and hard of hearing, speech correction, nad volumes that 
cut across the above categories. 

Supportive areas are estimated to contain approximately 10,000 volumes. 
These include areas such as counseling and guidance, psychology behavioral 
studies, curriculun and instruction, testing and measurement, read- 
ing, anthropoloqy , social work, sociology, earlv childhood, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, and educational adnini strati on. 

The Appalachian Educational Laboratory is also located in Charleston and 
their library is available on a limited basis to COGS students. The Capitol 
of West Virginia is nearbv and these various departments offer much factual 
material pertaininq to legislation, resources, educational programs, mental 
health projects, and other matters pertaining to State and Federal participa- 
tion and laws. The State Rehabilitation Center is adjacent to our area, and 
research material is available for the students. 

As mentioned oreviously, COGS students have access to the libraries at 
Concord College and Bluefield State College. However, the COGS program 
in Special Education is a new one in the Southern West Virginia area and no 
undergraduate orograt" in special education has been offered at either of 
the colleges. The number of volumes related to special education has, 
therefore, bee*^ sonewhat limited. 

During the 1973-74 academic year, special efforts in funding and ordering 
have been implemented to strengthen the collection of the program in the 
part of the state. Such efforts will continue until the collection 
housed at Concord College is of sufficient guality and 
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£2«cJi:t:'' m transition, will be taught as a television course. 
I 'i iff ; • ;«itei tr.dt this beginning course will be used on a consortium 

tre local colleges and universities. 
i*";cat':rs are tiade to the department in line Items. Such allocations 
'* :*t*'*"^'*e'5 a f^-nter of factors including need, growth rate, and 

^^e-^. '^e-s: "cities ^.c^ wany teachers will be required by the state In 
1*1' i' I:. via::- fe various areas. Such need is reflected In the number 
iw' ^e^*^"s asi'^^ei to the department, the facilities available to the 
;>*;4-*r«-:, a-c t.-e i-psortive resources available to the students enrolled 
- :e;a'n^e'":. -5 Special Education has been one of the fastest growing 
:*;a^^-^e-ti , I'i c:''ege nas provided it with strong support. This support 
•I - t-s ^jn:er cf new positions allocated to the department for the 

.:::!r'-: acaieTi- ; .ear and in the backing of the administration In expanding 
1** I;**:'!* £:*cat':-a' program into additional needed areas. 

ax--:: ::-care ^ost favorably with those allocated In other areas, 
-i :-c *€«: s:a:e-'c /ear tegins the Special Education Department of COGS 
•• ■ :e :^^: ita'^ec of any in the state. A continuing effort to up-grade 
-a:*" a' 3 '3 ;'a'*ned. 
:i ■iz '"'~ i 

;c :/ -s jse facilities of other institutions In the area 
j-^ ^'•esently in the Charleston area three facilities 

i'z : : sc i J'd sor€ classroow facilities are located at WVSC, 

.. - ..^ —Election. Classroom space is also available at 

•i:-- 1 l: 'e;s i-d West Virginia Rehabilitation Center. Courses 

• :- ^:*::i -materials are taught in rooms located next to the 
•*r - -i "ace -all on the West Virginia State College Campus. Courses 

:*i: -»:-•-» :-^ -s? students in tutoring or testing are taught in rooms 
1* ••»» J^'iC" ' • :a:' :r Zeftef. Students in the center volunteer for tutoring 

o 
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Facilities for the program In the southern part of the state are 
available at Concord College and Qluefield State College. Both office space 
and class room space have been provided at each of these campuses. 

The SEIMC, which had a trieager beginning four years ago. Is now an 
integral part of the Departitwnt of Special Education 

In 1970. because of the need for making Instructional material 
services more readily accessible to Special Education personnel In West 
Virginia, the staff of University of Kentucky Special Education Instructional 
Materials Center, the State Department of Education, Department of Special 
Education, and the West Virginia University- Kanawha Valley Graduate Center 
(College of Graduate Studies) made a cooperative agreement to establish a 
Special Education Instructional Materials Center at the KVGC. 

A member of the special education staff at the college was to serve 
as State Coordinator of SEIMC Services in West Virginia. The center was 
to provide a central reference center for getting information 



H.. r>. ; ;n facilities for ADVANCtn programs 



G-4.2 PHYSICAL FACILITIES AND OTHER RESOURCES 



Standard: The institution provides physical facilities and other 
resources essential to the instructional and research 
activities of each advanced program. 
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Describe the Physical Facilities tha t are, now. A vailable to th 1 s Program 
COGS policy is to use facilities of other institutions in the area 
which are available. Presently in the Charleston area three facilities 
are available. Offices and some classroom facilities are located at WVSC, 
as In the main library collection. Classroom space Is also available at 
Morris Harvey College and the West Virginia Rehabilitation Center. Courses 
dealing with methods and materials are taught in rooms located next to the 
IMC facility In Wallace Hall on the West Virginia State College Campus. 
Courses that require the use of students In tutoring or testing are taught 
in rooms at the Rehabilitation Center. Students in the center volunteer for 
tutoring and testing. 

Facilities for the program In the southern part of the state are 
available at Concord College and Bluefleld State College. Both office space 
and classroom space have been provided at each of these campuses. 
Describe l abo ratorie s and equipment that are available to support the program . 

SPLCIAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER 
In 1970, because of the need for making instructional material 
services more readily accessible to special education personnel In West 
Virginia, the staff of University of Kentucky Special Education Instructional 
Materials Center, the State Department of Education, Department of Special 
Education, and the West Virlginia University- Kanawha Valley Graduate Center 
(Corige of Graduate Studies) made a cooperative agreement to establish a 
Special Education Instructional Materials Center at the KV6C. 

A member of the special education staff at the college was to serve as 
State Coordinator of SEIMC Services In West Virginia. The center was to 
provide a central reference center for getting information concerning 
methods and materials for educating exceptional children. 

o 
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In idd1t1on» the center was to serve as a central depository for special 
education instructional materials » to disseminate materials throughout the 
state upon request* and to hold workshops to train teachers in the proper 
use of materials. 

A room was provided by the college, then located at Nirto* West Virginia 
to house the materials. The center was made part of the Learning Resource 
Center and that staff provided the necessary clerical assistance. 

After the KVGC became an Independent institution^ was renamed the 
College of Graduate Studies, and moved Into Hill Hall on the West Virginia 
State College Campus, three snail rooms were provided for the SEIMC. One 
room was used for preview purposes, and two for housing the instructional 
materials. 

A<i 1974 was to be a critical year for special education in West 
Virginia in general, and the SEIMC facilities In particular and with the 
national trend of using resource teachers and resource rooms for educating 
exceptional children, the College of Graduate Studies forsaw the need for 
Immediate changes in the SEIMC. 

To this end, the administration negotiated with West Virginia State 
College for sharing the facilities and staff in merging the C06S-SEIMC and 
the West Virginia State College Instructional Materials Center. Thus, the 
center wds separated from the Learning Resource Center and moved into spacious 
quarters of the Wallace Building on the West Virginia State College Campus. 

Thp merger provided COGS with needed facilities and West Virginia 
State College IMC with staff so that evening services that heretofore had 
not been possible, could be provided for their student body. The SEIMC 
is open from 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., Monday through Friday. 

The COGS-SEIMC holdings total approximately 5,000 and the items are 
related to the v^-ious instructional areas. The scope of the center is state- 
wide. In addition to individuals who work In the area of special education. 
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services related to methods and miterlals for educating e^cepticnal chlldreft 
are provided to all public agencies thPoug?!0;<t tt^e State of west Virginia, 
Including the college and universities. In addition to $ervir^g a statewide 
function, the SEIMC Is an essential part of the speds; education training 
program at COGS, and especially so since tne ertpnasis '-as -cved toward tf^e 
diagnostic-prescriptive approach to teaching exceptic^.al c-'-'dren. 

Since COGS is offering a Master's degree in speda'' ed-icatio?^ in 
Southern West Virginia, duplicate copies of ''•any iief^s in *re lll^K »ere 
purchased and transported to the library at Coi^cc-rd Ccllege. "5"^e '•aterials 
are used there in the special education training prograr s: as tc provide 
the saw <?ual1ty of education there as H offeree a: CCS!. 

In sunmary, specialiied curriculum materials are ''ase aval 'aile to 
students through the St IMC. The purpose of tne SEIM^: is t-o fold: 1) To 
provide In-service teachers with specialized naterial tc se ysed in t*"eir 
classrooms and 2) to provide yraduate students ir. special eijcatio"- wit'-, 
resources to aid in their counsels of study. As stude'-ts a: CCjS often 
play a dual role, serving in both the a foremen 1 1 o'^ed cat£::r'es, lilK 
pi ayes an especially important role. 

The following circulation reports, whicn nave bee"' Sut^itted rcrthly 
to the Vice President of Academic affairs since f e tllK -^'-gei tne 
West Virginia State College IMC, are indicative :^ t-e i-vO'-tarce tne 
SEIMC t:> the Special Education program at COGS. 

Aaiitiona'i .jctivities performed by tre Specal Ec-cat*;'" sta** -«'-ter 
assigned to th( SEIMC are sjnmarized in tne fi^'s: ^etc-t '"'s s-Tra^y 

Is typical of the activities performed nontnly rg'.a^'iri- SEI**- 
and its role in the College and in the State. 

o 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION INS TRUCTIONAL WTERIAIS CENTER REPORT 

The West Virginia College of Graduate Studies Special Education 

Instructional Materials Center collection has been Inventoried and contined 

with the west VlrglnU State College IMC collection and services are being 

provided to both State and COGS students with minimal difficulties. 

The approAimate attendance to the IMC during the period of Septenter 12, 

1973 to October 31 . 1973 is 635. 

The circulation record is as follows: 

Total nunter of COGS materials mailed out 62 items 

Total nurter of CCGS p.aterials checked out 510 items 

Total nunber of w.Va. State College materials 353 items 

checked out 

TOTAL CIRCULATION 925 items 

Of the total circulation 416 items ^ere checked out by the COGS 

students. This figure does, not include the 62 items mailed out. 

Additional act'vities performed during the same time period, related 

to the SilK were aj follows: 

Septenber 12, 1973 - -meting in IMC with Early Childhood Class 

for an orientation presentation. 

i)eptc"::er u, 1973 - consultation with personnel from Monroe 

County, at Peterstown, W.Va., for the 
purpose of assisting them in establishing 
a resource room. 

Septeft)er 15 , 1973 • workshop in Cabell County, coordinated with 

SRA - 50 in attendance. 

Septe't:er 22 , 1973 - consulted with the Vocational Rehabilitation 

staff at Institute, W.Va. on methods and 
naterials for establishing a co-ed program 
on occupational education, 

Septenbet I'j , 1972 - net in IMC with Early Childhood Education 

class for orientation presentation. 

be;;tenber 27 , 1973 - consulted again with Vocational Rehabilitation 

staff on rnethods and materials. 
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September 28. 1973 
October 4, 1973 
October 12, 1973 



IMC orientation presentation for Early Child- 
hood Education class. 

consulted with Llncdn County Special Education 
staff member on methods dnd materials. 

consulted with staff of University of Kentucky 
Regional SEIMC to discuss their offer of 28 
days of in-service for teacher trainers in 
West Virginia. 



October 13, 1973 - completion of 25 page suggested plan for facility, 

materials, and equipment for Monroe County 
resource room. 

October 19, 1973 - four repeat sessions on the services of the 

COGS-SEIMC, presented at the West Virginia 
School for Deaf and Blind, during their con- 
ference on "Curriculum Development and Instructional 
Challenge Workshop", 300 in attendance. 

October 22, 1973 - meeting with State Department of Education, 

Division of Special Education, to decide on 
the most efficient way to utilize the services 
of the UKRSEIMC staff in providing in-service 
for special education teacher trainers in 
West Virginia. 

October 25, 1973 - workshop for Taylor County for in-service on 

"Classroom Games and Mat*»rials for Teaching 
Basic Skills," 25 in attendance. 

October 26, 1973 - workshop on "Individualized Instruction" for 

Harrison, Doddridge, Taylor, Barbour, and 
Randolph Counties, co-sponsored with SRA, 115 
in attendance. 

Approximately 150 answers to requests for information were provided 
to various persons and agencies throughout the state, by letter and by 

telephone. 
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NOVEMBER CIRCULATION REPORT 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER 

The circulation rpeort for the ironth of Nc.ember is as follows: 

Total number of COGS material mailed out 44 Items 

Total number of COGS material checked out 287 items 
Total number of West Virginia State College material 

checked out 972 items 

TOTAL CIRCULATION 1.303 items 

Of the total circulation. 350 itmes were checked out by COGS students. 

**662 of these items were reserve items placed in the IMC by a member of 
the WVSC staff. 

DECEMBER - JANUARY CIRCULATION REPORT 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER 

The circulation report for the months of December and January are as 
follows: 

Total number of COGS material mailed out 68 items 

Total number of COGS material checked out -526 items 

Total number of West Virginia State College material 
checked ojt 344 items 

TOTAL CIRCULATION 938 items 

Approximate attendence for this period is 817. 

Of the total circulation, approximately 442 itmes were checked out by COGS 
students. 

FEBRUARY CIRCULATION REPORT 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL CENTER 

The circulation report for the month of February is as follows: 

Totfll number of COGS material mailed out 58 Items 

Total number of COGS material checked out 294 items 
Total number of West Virginia State College material 

checked out 346 items 

TOTAL CIRCULATION 682 items 

Cf the total circulation, approximately 397 itmes were checked out by 
CoUeqe of 'ir,iduate Studies students. 
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The changes that have been made In the SEIMC since September. 1973 have 
proved to be positive ones, when a comparison is made of the circulation 
reports from April, 1972 to March, 1973, with the reports previously cited in 
this document. The following report is included to reflect the growth In 
the use of the SEIMC. 

SEIMC REPORT 
APRIL. 1972 - MARCH, 1973 

TO.TAL CIRCULATipN ITEMS SE NT THROUGH MAIL PEOPLE US I NG THROUGH MAI L 



April 


158 


8 


3 


Mav 


79 


12 


R 


June 


2/7 


0 


0 


September 


245 


91 


11 


October 


166 


6 


5 


November 


107 


0 


0 


December 


52 


0 


0 


January 


179 


61 


7 


February 


140 


9 


1 


March 


_1|2J 






COMPOS HE 
TOTAL 


1.524 


187 


32 



G-5. EVALUATION. PROGRAM REVIEW, AND PLANNING 
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• ^ ^ • • w < 



J. -;r example, tne studert is r«cuT&: crrcsfat* 
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::: -ata'-'i^s sunei tc tne '.earner ar^ *:» a*- :*a 



s--: *.:: • -".i-- :-s arc ^ei nforce?nent pr^Cfed^res. I'"'t'a*".«, ;^"'* 
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* ••-=-*•;*•; ^ca-a ire st-dent de^rxi'^st'^ates "-"s pe''*:^<a-:fi »'V a 
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i • "9 teacrsr, ard represe-tatSes :* f.e I; 
y'iZ-.iU '.'..c ii. lizi'-z^Q'^t 0* Special Edycaf^cn. ^ '•'-a"^ 1/ , at 
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'* :s i sjnrnatwe evaluation. This evaluation Is used 

'•t* of learning achieved by candidates who have been 

•--ti' i^cg^am. The criteria used in this evaluation are: 

<-c**"5<:5<* irc appreciation of traditional and contemporary 
:i:«;c''5: axcspticnal children. 

: ic-'t/ tc administer standardized tests to handicapped 

I. -c ' :/ :c :e*i'*e various levels of learning skills for 
iZ'i'.'i' "a'"i' capped individuals. 

I ic- *- :**5'ip iehavlor nx)d1fication procedures to 
'at i' -i^:- capped individual to a specific goal of 
:i-a I''. 

z. --•'•*./ '•'-'te ije^-avioral objectives according to Mager. 

i. ip-'-*./ t: cpi^duct an in-depth critique of original research 
-spc'-ti a-c iz develop a program proposal. 

:e^eicp a schedule of activities that is consistent 
» :-e pcte't'al of specific handicapped individuals. 

loyed to obtain measures for each of seven 

i srtf "9 "iS a serles of comprehensive written, oral and 

li^'-i'.'iv Hi"- 'ii' z^i approximately four hours. A multiple choice 

V*-. i -li-: z- '-s^ i 3, and 4. For criteria 2, 4, and 7 simulation 

i ;'• : '»3ea''c- article used to measure the ability to 

i :;rp^:^-:.. ;* 's used for criteria 1, 3, and 5. Accordingly, 

r-r ::.c<i-' --i: -ai-.i- rl"^ ;^ t-e -aterial covered in the test. 

i • i - aiz" studert -ust perform before a panel jury of 

: Vi- 5<pe-ts special education. To Insure reliability of 
..^ ...^ , . ^-•-<;. 4- i-i'vs's 0^ ^a'-iance repeated measure model Is 
.-*•: i -c:i i "i^s -e'^ai'^'ty cf the jury to be determined and thus 

• - : ya" :'*» t.^e assessment of the student's performance. 
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To measure the student's ability to critique research, a checklist consisting 
of 20 llkert Scales is used. A competency level of an average of 4 on a 
5-point scale on the checklist is the pass criterion. 

The second setting is clinical and actual. The pupil upon achieving a pass 
in the previous examinations, is placed in a school for the handicapped 
individuals. In this setting the candidate is expected to define a set of 
relevant behavioral objectives for the student* develop a schedule of activities 
designed to meet the behavioral objectives, develop at least one behavioral 
nxjdifi cation technique which will fit into the schedule of activities, and 
then teach the student. A panel jury of at least three experts in special 
education are used to rate the performance of the candidate. Reliability of 
the judging is determined by analysis of variance repeated measure model. 
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WEST VIRGINIA COLLEGE OF GRADUATE STUDIES 

SPECIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
EVALUATION OF STUDENT TEACHING PERFORMANCE 

Student Teacher 

Home Address Telephone 

School 

Date ^_ Grade 

Level of MR Taught 

School Year 19 19 Semester (1) (2) 

Summer Tertn (1) (2) _ (3) _ 

Supervising Tedcher(s) 

College Supervisor 

Hours Taught Hours Observed 

I. Sumnary of Evaluation by Supervising Teacher 
A. Strengths 



B. Progress shown during student teaching experience 



C. Weaknesses 
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0 - No opportunity to observe 

1 - Incompetent and needs great Improvement 

2 - Fair but needs some Improvement 

3 - Competent and satisfactory 

4 - Very competent and outstanding 

PERSONAL QUALITIES 

A. General Appearance 

1. Is poised and well groomed. 

2. Clothes are becoming and appropriate. 

B. Voice Quality 

1. Voice Is pleasing In pitch. 

2. Voice has ample volume. 

C. Emotional and Mental Stability 

1. Maintains sound emotional adjustment. 

2. Evidences calm and mature reactions under stress. 
0. Physical Vigor and Enthusiasm 

1. Is able to perform duties In an alert manner. 

2. Is regular In attendance. 

E. Effective Relationships 

1. Honestly likes children. 

2. Establishes and maintains rapport easily. 

3. !s patient and sympathetic. 

F. Sense of Hutror, Cheerfulness 

1. Has excel! ef-t judg!:^ent of values. 

2. Relieves tense situations. 

3. Radiates optimism. 



6. Dependabnity 

1. Shows awdreness of responsibilities 

2. Shows consistency In meeting obligations. 

3. Anticipates responsibilities. 

H. Cooperation 

1. Cooperates with others to achieve school objectives. 

2. Accepts and acts upon suggestions creatively and 
graciously. 

I. Social Qualities 

1. Is sensitive to and considerate of feelings of others. 

2. Displays refinement and social grace. 
J. Intellectual Curiosity 

1. Displays a working knowledge of the learning process* 
Is solving Intellectual problems. 

2. Shows quick Insight Into situations. 

3. Is curious and eager for knowledge. 
TEACHING PERFORfV.r.'CE 

Classroon Ma nsg onent R Environment 

1. Strives to maintain an attractive & eye-appealing class. 

2. Pupil response Is Indicative of a happy and stimulating 
atmosphere that Is free from tension and anxiety. 

3. Understanciu children and Is aware of the^r emotional 
and sociel needs. 

4. Evidrncr-, ? 1o\c for all children without regard to 
Social a» cul*ur 1 status or aptitude for learning. 

5. Maintain^ or --ly and well disciplined classroom 
withi^ut 1 ' "! J ■ T.ively dogmatic or authoritarian. 

6. If', c^'i ' ' .'Pi -ns tb*^ respect of pupils. 



B. Teaching Techniques 

1. P1in$ lessons well. 

2. FollOMS lesson plans. 

3. Generally Is able to motivate pupils to accomplish the 
desired objective— a purposeful learning experience. 

4. Uses the textbook appropriately. 

5. Uses other appropriate Instructional materials and 
aids In teaching. 

6. Uses questioning to good advantage, not only as an eval 
uatlve technique, but also a technique In continuing 
and developing a train of thought, and as an aid In 
teaching the child how to think and reason. 

7. Is knowledgeable as to the subject matter for the grade 
or grades taught (Includes what Is to be taught and 
how It Is to be taught). 

8. Recognizes and takes Into account the achievement level 
of pupils (Individual differences). 

9. Adjusts assignments and activities In terms of these 
achievement levels. 

10. Speaks clearly and distinctly. 

11. Uses words clearly and distinctly. 

C, P upi.l G rowth 

1. Encourag'^s pupils to seek learning with enthusiasm. 

2. Helps pupils to develop fjood study and work habits. 

3. HcIds pu;:ils evaluate themselves as a means for 
fv*^>rr ( •■(■v.th. 




ni. PROFESSION.?.'. CVM ITI£$ 

A. Projects an Image of professional sophlstlcatlDn in 
manners, and educational reflneinent. 

B. Exhibits a tendency for Introspection-analyzes llrl- 
tatlons and strengths and conpensates accordingly. 

C. Takes advantage of opportunities to become acquainted 
with sources of current thinking such as conferences, 
yearbooks* workshops or demonstrations. 

0. Participates In professional neetlngs. 

t. Shares out-of-school responsibilities with the super- 
vising teacher. 

F. Attends community activities related to the school. 

G. Respects and administers school policies. 

H. Uses resource persons and comunlty facilities in 
teaching situations. 

1. Properly cores for school equ1p?^nt and supplies. 

J. Evaluates teaching procedures with teachers or fellow 
student teachers in an objective manner. 
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• .■ 'J'." Cata r-.'.' ".tly collected 

t>- the a!i*1ssn"f. office, cc-Cr-r-Inq f.-:- unjergraduate grade ;n1nt 
dverage-. cf stuic-r; i-itti: f t'-c Cviart-ert of Special Education, 
indicdtoi t»-et ^^'-t, ;c»'ce'-t jf f^e st.ients admitted bad ar. under- 
3r(iijdtc ic**-'. .ivr'-ajo less t'-jn 2.5. Thirty eight percent 

of t^vi -' - ■ ' ■-' '-^^t-; :'*2ie r?int average of 2.5 to 

3.0, ; •cr'-t 3 ■ C'l t: a'" 'ire- r^rcent bad an average of 

3.51 f; 3/.). •.!•,.;.• t-cE: is presented *n Table I. 

■'■\Z I 

Ur:-rr.. ' -.u*--' ' ■ t c^riS of Students 

»■...♦♦ • li t , - r S ♦ { . f 



f^i-^i? /• •. ' ; - '...*^er Percent 



1.9. - ■:• 38 
3.1 - - 33 17 



3. LI 



? 4 



T.-.".ie. r.dny of those admlt- 
.u3tc fjrade point averages. 
, i'":>H-ented by the depart- 

■;• i' .5s1on In the future will 

1' 2 'i'9<=''s 'jenff«'al ad^^isslon 
for t*^e Denirtrent of 
•■■'■'t average recorr-iendcd 
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for cons i deration Is 2.5. This is, to some extent, an indicator of future 
performance of a student, but Is only one of several criteria to be reviewed 
as an applicant Is considered for admission to a degree program. The Department 
of Special Education will look carefully at the undergraduate grade point 
average of the student's last year of undergraduate experience as well as the 
grade point average in the major and minor areas. 

In addition. GRE scores, personal interviews, and letters of recommendation 
will be carefully reviewed before a student is acnitted Into a degree program. 
U se of Admissions Data to Compare Students with Elerentary, Secondary, or 
Non- Educational Backgrounds . 

The admissions policy for the Department of Special Education Includes 
explicit requiremencs for those applying for the Master's Degree and the 
credential sequence. One requirement Is that those persons entering the program 
from outside the field of elementary education must take both elementary and 
commons area of the National Teacher's Examination (NTE). Secondary education 
majors must take the elementary area of the National Teacher's Exam. If those 
taking th« exairi nation score below the 40th percentile, they are required to 
remediate the deficits by taking recommended coursework at a local undergraduate 
college. This coursework is in addition to their master's program requirements. 
If those taking the NTE score above the 40th percentile, they may move Into a 
specific cateogrical special education certification program. Thus, there are 
three distinct groups of students who enter a Master's or Credential Sequence 
in the Department of Special Education: Non-Education Majors, Secondary Educati 
Majors, .lid Elementary Majors. 

The staff of the Department of Special Education are Interested in making 
a comparison between the three groups to determine if an elementary education 
bickgr'. ind is ? determining factor in acauiring the competencies as outlined 
in the st»Pd.i'-d> set forth by the State Department of Education plus those 
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of the COGS Department of Special Education for teaching In the field of 
special education. Therefore* using the admissions data and the scaled scores 
on the final comprehensive examination, the competencies of those whose 
educational background Is secondary or non-educational w111 be evaluated and 
compared upon entrance and exit from the program with those persons having an 
elementary background. Variables such as undergraduate gradepoint averages, 
both overall and during the last two years of the student's service, scores 
on the Graduate Record Examination (GRE)» graduate school grade point average, 
and the scaled scores on the comprehensive examination will be used for making 
these comparisons. 

After the student exits from the program, a further study will be conducted 
in the field to determine the job abilities of the three groups, based on their 
educational undergraduate backgrounds. (See Standard G-5.2 Use of Evaluation 
Results to Improve Advanced Programs). Hopefully, the departmental staff can 
gather data to determine whether or not it is of significant Importance for 
a student to have an elementary education background before pursuing a Master's 
Degree in Special Education at the College of Graduate Studies. This data 
will be used in future planning of the special education program. The design 
for the field study will be done by Dr. Calinger, who has recently been hired 
as Director of Institutional Research at the West Virginia College of Graduate 
Studies. 
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EVALUATION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 



NON-EDUCATIONAL 
MAJORS 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
MAJORS 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
MAJORS 


G raduate 
Record Exam 






Undergraduate 
Grade Point Average 






Final 

Comprehensive 
Exam 







STATISTICAL MEASUREMENT 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 



Items for further consideration 

1. IQ 

2. Quality Points 

3. Credit Hours 



o 
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ON THE JOB RATING - ONE YEAR AFTER GRADUATION 





NON-EDUCATION 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 




MAJORS 


MAJORS 


MAJORS 


Princlpdl 's 








Rating 








Supervisor' s 








RdtiOQ 
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EVALUATION OF GRADUATES 



""e "fst'tution conducts a we''l-ce*'''r.e: rU" 't" 

e 'i' -it"* t.^e teachers *nd ether r-rc'es 

::-cci c-e'-sonnel It prepares at the c-rsc-ste 'evs* . 
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=£:. f: :><pgcv£ advanced progra ms 

:♦:» j^a^Ui'e on the strenqths and weaknesses of the 

*<:»:4: :* at COGS twas acquired throuqh the Interview technioue 

t*^ i-r«-e^ :*" 5"2 Interviews were recorded on cassette tapes and 

zzrz-'»c i^c written In narrative form. Data on employment of 

-.-ii.^ita: -di ;;''ecte(i frcr permanent files at COGS, and through 

It'-t^:*'.: i--: *':i«'-ei5es the Program . In the summer of 1973, 26 students 
it -tr-'-rwei iur'ffg their Student teaching experience. The 

i-.-z'ii mil tney felt adequately prepared to work with mentally 

-rti-^f*: i^: i^Zn'- the oracticum experience, to ascertain what they 

•'z '. :^ :-.-*'":t-- i": «*a<nesses of the special education program, and ask 

t-« 1 -^tc^v^ewed, twenty-two had previously taught; eleven 

- rt.ii*. :'". 'i'teen in special education. The total number of 

"* '■e':-"lar education was sixty-tv/o. The total 
■^i'z :. \'zii - icic^al education was 214- By the fall of 1973, 18 

'tz ; ze teaching in special education, and all of 

r-^: : t:: :e teaching in special education, within two 

-.'^ : -f' -tr^* evwed. Sixteen of those interviewed had completed 
• z'tz.i'.i -c** " scecial education, six had completed twenty 

-. i- : :*.c -a: coroleted between eighteen and twenty-four 

-.*r ;• • -te'-v'e^s , !"GS had been independent less than one 
7:- *.: '.' i' *ai beer the <anawha Valley Graduate Center of 

-: - : - "r-i t.' '■*<?'-e'c'-e , ^ost 0* these interviewed had received 
... . , ^a^i^-^a val'e.v Graduate Center, KVGC and Marshall, 

.'-^e'^s't/. ^ivc nad earned thirty hours of 
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credit at COGS, two had earned elthteen to twenty-four hours, and one had earned 
six to twelve hours. 

Of the total group, fourteen were married and twelve were single. 
The total number of children for the group was fourteen. 

In the initial interview, prior to student teaching, when asked If 
they felt prepared to work with the mentally retarded* three persons indicated 
they felt positively competent, sixteen felt fairly competent, and seven were 
unsure. As a group, they felt weakest In teaching of reading, and in clinical 
assessment. At the cul mini nation of the student teaching experience, twenty 
six students indicated that they felt competent In working with the mentally 
retarded. 

The students were asked their reasons for going Into special education. 
The reason given most often was that a member of their family was handicapped. 
The reason given least often was sympathy for those needing help. Table 1 
provides a summary ui' the reasons given by the students for going into special 
education. 

TABLE I 

THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE CITING THE FIVE REASONS 
FOR GOING INTO SPECIAL EDUCATION 

1973 INTERVIEWS 



REASONS CITED 

Someone in family 

Decided after working with handicapped children in 
some capacity 

Decided after taking a course from a staff member In 

the special education department 
Availability of jobs in special education 
Sympathy for the handicapped 



NUfflER 

7 

5 

6 
7 
1 
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The results of the Interviews with regard to weaknesses of the 
special education program are presented in Table 11. An analysis of the 
responses showed that lack of exposure to mentally retarded children prior to 
student teaching was regarded as the weakest area of the program. 



TABLE n 

THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE CITING WEAKNESSES OF THE 
SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

1973 INTERVIEWS 



WEAKNESSES CITED NUMBER 



Not enough exposure to the MR prior to student teaching 9 

Required course in speech pathology too technical 4 

Too much busy work, not enough practicality in some classes 4 

Student teaching experience too short 3 

Insufficient medical knowledge given 2 

Difficulty with advisor 2 

Lack of testing experience requtred 2 

Not enough hours required In reading courses 2 

Lack of exposure to exceptionalities other than MR 1 

Overlapping of instruction In Introductory courses 1 

Too much theory without application 1 



C & G 30S related to counselors, not special education teachers 
Library wnak 

Volume of content offered in Curriculum is too large 

Creative crafts not required 

Poor facilities 

Not enough field visits 



When students were asked to Indicate the strengths of the special 
education program, the nwst coirmon response was related to the faculty. 
Thirteen responses were made to the flexibility, accessibility, helpfulness, 
enthusiasm, and expertise of the faculty In special education. A summary 
of those responses are reported in Table III. 

TABLE in 

THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE CITING THE STRENGTHS OF THE 
SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

1973 INTERVIEWS 



STRENGTHS CITED NUMBER 



Courses made relevant 3 

Student teaching structure 3 

Special Education Instructional Materials Center (SEIMC) 3 

Selection and Development of Materials 21 

Reading course 2 

Speech Pathology course 2 

Math course 2 

Curriculum course 2 

Survey of Exceptional Children 1 

Abnormal Psychology course 1 

Good instructors 4 
Faculty and advisors friendly, considerate, and 

concerned for the Individual 3 

Inspiring professors 1 

Special Education staff not rigid in philosophy 1 

More personal feeling In special education staff 1 
Each faculty member has his speciality and disseminates 

Infomvation well 1 
Enthusiasm of the special education staff 
Opportunity for teamwork in classes 

Coursework provided a broad spectrum 1 
Opportunity to work independently on projects and 



research 
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Students were asked to make recomnendatlons for changes In the 
'special education program at the College of Graduate Studies. The nwst 
convnon recommendation was to provide for more exposure to the mentally 
retarded prior to che student teaching assignments. These recommendations 
are reported In Table IV. 

TABLE IV 

THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE CITING RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CHANGES 
IN THE COGS SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

1973 INTERVIEWS 



RECOMMENDATIONS NUMBER 



More exposure to MR*s prior to student teaching 13 
Combine the two Introductory courses 2 
Lengthen the student teaching experience 2 
Modify the SPA course- the technical aspects 2 
Add majors such as learning disabilities* gifted, and 

behavioral disorders in the special education department 5 
Prepare special education teachers In specialized areas of 

Scterce, English, etc. 3 
Provide mor» field experiences 3 
Require more courses in reading 2 
Require curriculum for TMR for all MR majors 4 
Hold the special education sunnier program In one place 
Establish a program In Northern West Virginia 
Provide courses in clinical assessment 
Professors team teach 
Require course in use of AV equipment 
Require a course in behavior modification 
Make Videotapes of community programs for classroom use 

e.g. Green Acres and Colin Anderson 
Make a videotape of a model special education class for 

classroom use 

Require a course in selection of special education materials 
House testing materials in SEIMC for lending 
Develop a program in the FayetteviUe area 
Require a course in creative crafts 
Require a course in administration 
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The students were asked If there were courses that should be 
dropped from the special education curriculum. Their responses are reported 
in Table V. 

TABLE V 

the: number of people citing courses THAT SHOULD BE 
DROPPED FROM THE CURRICULUM 

1973 INTERVIEWS 



COURSES THAT SHOULD BE DROPPED 


NUF^ER 


SPA 250 


2 


Abnormal Psychology 


2 


C & G 305 


2 





The students were asked to recommend courses that should be added 
to the curriculum. The most comnion recommendations were that more courses 
should be added in reading and that courses in learning disabilities and 
clinical assessment should be added to the curriculum. Responses are reported 
in Table VI. 



Because most of the College of Graduali- Studies students are fully 
employed ^nd classes are taught in the evenings » exposure to the mentally 
retarded prior to the student teaching experience was limited. This was cited 
most often ds being a weakness in the special education program. 

The students were asked to mai.r recommendations concerning ways In 
which practical experiences with the mentally retarded child could be provided, 
prior to the sttdent teaching, in veiw of the fact that most of the students 
were fully employed. Their responses are reported in Table VII. 



TABLE VI 

THE NUf^ER OF PEOPLE CITING RECOMMENDATIChS 
FOR COURSE ADDITIONS 

1973 INTERVIEWS 



RECOMMENDATIONS NUMBER 



Leirning Disabilities 5 

f^re courses in Reading 5 

Clinical Assessment S 

Gifted 3 

Perceptual Motor Development 2 

More courses in Math 2 

More courses on Curriculum and Materials 2 

Administration of Special Education 1 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing 1 

Language Arts for the MR 1 
Social Studies for the MR 



TABLE VII 



THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE CITING RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PROVIDING 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCES PRIOR TO STUDENT TEACHING 

1973 INTERVIEWS 



RECOMMENDATIONS NUMBER 



Arrange special tours to schools and agencies 2 
Develop a tutorial program with Kanawha County Board of Education 1 
Use of clients at the Vocational Rehabilitation Center to 

provide practical experience in the various classes 1 
Plan a week-end retreat for students and the MR from agencies such 
as Colin Andersen so that more exposure to the can be 
provided 1 
Require those not teacnng in special education to visit 

special classes in their school during their free periods 

where applicable 1 
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CONCLUSIONS AND If^LlCATIONS 
Based upon the students* responses during the Interviews, the following 

conclusions were drawn: 

1. Most of the students In the special education program at COGS are 
teaching when they enter the program. Therefore, their practical experience 
should place irore emphasis on the diagnostic-prescriptive experience and 
less on the classroom management and organization. Supervision on the Job 
would be appropriate to those already teaching. 

2. Those who were not teaching In special education upon entering the 
program planned to do so within two years after exit from the program. 

3. The students responses during the interviews did not necessarily 
reflect the COGS special education program, as most of them did a large 
portion of their work at either KV6C or at another institution. Their 
responses do have implications for program planning at COGS. 

4. The practicum experience, whether provided on the job, or In a special 
setting, will aid the student in developing a feeling of security In working 
with the mentally retarded. 

5. Having a relative who was handicapped and availability of Jobs In the 
field were important factors In making tht decision to go into the field 

of special education. Therefore, careful screening should be done to detennii 
student's reasons for wanting to enter the program. 

6. '^he students desired a maximum of exposure to the mentally retarded prior 
to the student teaching experience. Each course should provide a component 
of actual contact with the mentally retarded. 
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7. A course in speech pathology, applicable to the needs of 
special education teachers should replace the one now required that 
is geared to speech pathology majors. 

8. The staff of the special education department was cited as being 
the major strength of the special education program. The staff should 

be provided needed support in materials, facilities, and staff to continue 
upgrading the program. 

9. The program should be expanded from the MR program to include the 
areas of learning disabilities, behavioral disorders, and trai:>- 

ing for working with the gifted. 

10. Courses in diagnostic and remedial reading, related to the 

needs of special education teachers should be available to the student 
In special education. 

11. The College of Graduate Studies and the Kanawha County Board of 
Education should cooperate in the development of a tutorial 
clinic, so that majors in special education could be provided with 
an experience component related to the special education courses in 
which they enroll. 
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Job Placement of former Graduates, A recent follow-up study was 
conducted to determine where those who had been students In the special education 
departnent of the College of Graduate Studies, foni«rly the Kanawha Valley 
Graduate Center of West Virginia University, had received their degrees and 
where they were presently employed. Of interest were the categories of handl- 
capoed children with whom the former graduates are presently working. A second 
purpose was to determine how many of the graduates were employed In the area of 
special education and how many were employed outside the field. The third 
purpose was to determine the areas of concentration of employment by counties 
in the State of West Virginia, and by states outside the State of West Virginia. 
The data was collected through students college files and by letter and telephone 
inquiries. 

When West Virginia Uni versity-Kanawha Valley Graduate Center became an 
independent college, the students currently enrolled had the option to 
remain as West Virginia University students or transfer to the newly organized 
institution, the West Virginia College of Graduate Studies. Many of those 
rearing the completion of their program chose to receive their degrees from 
West Virginia University. Others transferred their credits to the College 
of Gra^u ?tc Gcudies. 

During the period of this study, 1971 to Fall 1973, there were sixty 
graduates in special education from the College of Graduate Studies, formerly 
Kanawha Valley Graduate Center. Of these, sixteen graduated from WVU-KVGC in 
1971 jnd eleven in 1972. Twelve received their degrees from West Virginia 
University in 1972 and eleven in 1973. The number of graduates receiving 
degrees from each college is presented in Table I. 
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Of the sixty graduates, forty were employed in the field of special 
education, the largest nunter being employed as teachers of the educable 
mentally retarded. The degree held by these graduates was in the area of 
mental retardation but a few of the graduates were employed to teach other 
categorical areas of special education. 

TABLE I 

NUMBER OF GRADUATES AND THE COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 
GRANTING THE DEGREES 



COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 


N 


YEAR 


West Virginia University- Kanawha Valley Graduate Center 


16 


1971 


West Virginia University- Kanawha Valley Graduate Center 


n 


1972 


West Virginia University 


12 


1972 


West Virginia University 


11 


1973 


College of Graduate Studies 


10 


1973 



ERIC 
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Table II cor.u-ns t ijmi"* 1*4 :iii^cr-*s '^aniJMispetf cn'!li'-«n 
with whoir. the fontf ;:'fc^^4te-i ft •'t*^ ir^tf zr^" zc%'Z'zr.% v*:s« 



categories. 







2r< 


s 


Educable f^ntell.v f;€tc 




-<»tV': 'sacre*" 


17 


Educable Mentell,v neu-ae?:, lun -n-ii-zi' 


I* 'tacrar 




Educable Hentali.v kiu 


'"Dfr: , I>: 1: :r ^ 


^;rcc' -'^vsi. *f2crer 


• 


Trainable Mental ngi 




"sacne" 




Mental RetarcSet- Df 




Iji^v t«ia 'aacner 




Mental RetardetiDr^ 






1 


Learning Z": sa: ■ "■ • f es 




'aacra- 




Learning D-sat ■ V f 




igncst'c' ar 


t 


MuU'pl> Ha-ic tappec 




**ac".er 




EW3tiondTly ?■ s tj't-f: 




'aacrer 




jiy Care Ce'^te" 
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:«4*<*--a<»'^ :re gracuaies were employed cuts'de tne ^'e': :* s^tc-s* 
K.isfir, t^ic icu*: '^ct se located, and one was a "^Dnjetrefce", "ct et?c":.'5:. 
'w.'w t--5 :'*cw5 on emplcyrnent factors Is sjnre'-:e: *ar'* 

TABLE III 

i .:at£3ori£s and postions 

:- I-F.r'^N" CfTSIDE THE FIELD OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 



ids: 



2' -ration Center 



! tr^ot 0 ' 
*€8Cner 

'eac-^e- 

Couf.se lO" 
Tralninq Direc 



;ric^iiB^ *ere located in thirteen counties in West 
:rt states Outside of West Virginia. The highest concen- 
;^aii-a:as *as in Kanawha County. Table IV and V show a 
■ ii i'-c states where the forrner graduates are located. 

TABLE IV 

:i: Mhi^i FIcT^-tlGHT FORMER GRADUATES 

s=£::ac education are located 



27 
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TABLE IV 



STATES WHERE FIFTY-EIGHT FORHER GRADUATES 
OF SPECIAL EDUCATION ARE LOCATED 



STATES 



N 



West Vlrginid 



51 



Missouri 



1 



New Jersey 



2 



Florida 



1 



Ohio 



1 



Texds 



1 



It can be concluded that more than two thirds of the former 
graduates in special education from the College of graduate Studies, formerly 
Kanawha Valley Graduate Center of West Virginia University are employed In 
the field of special education. Except for seven of these, they are working 
in mental retardation, the area In which they trained Of the seventeen 
employed outside the field of special education, the highest concentration of 
employn>ent is in elementar-y and secondary education In the public schools. 

Fifty-one of the graduates remained In the State of West Virginia, 
with the largest concentration In Kanawha County. 

F uture Follow-up Studies . In keeping with the national trend, the 
Department of Special Education at the College of Graduate Studies has Imple- 
mented a new training program using the diagnostic- prescriptive teacher model, 
as is Indicated in the course outlines contained elsewhere In this document. 
The competencies required for a diagnostic-prescriptive teacher are outlined 
In the course syllabi. 
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The staff of the Department of Special Education is concerned to 
know If the program being impletnented is effective in achieving the competencies 
included in the program for the diagnostic-prescriptive teacher. The first 
phase of this evaluation is outlined in the student evaluation section of this 
document. This type of evaluation is for monitoring the growth of the student 
as he proceeds through the program. The second phase of the evaluation will 
use a questlonaire designed by the staff of the special education department 
to evaluate the program. The purpose of the questionaire is to conduct a 
follow up study to acquire data related to the importance of subject matter 
presented in the student's program, the quality of the presentations, and the 
usefulness of the subject in the student's job performance. In addition, the 
questionaire will seek recommendations for course deletions and additions 
and other suggestions for changes in the program. 

Beginning In the spring of 1974, the questionaire will be completed 
by students presently In the program and those who have graduated. At the 
end of each semester afterward, the questionaire will be used to evaluate the 
program. The questionaire will be revised as necessary when there are changes 
In course offerings and faculty, and as field testing indicates the need for 
changes. 

Data acquired from the attached questionaire will be analyzed and 
the Information will be used to guide the staff of the Department of Special 

Education in making necessary modifications and changes to keep abreast of the 
needs 1i the field. 
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QUESTIONAIRE 

FOLLOW-UP OF STUDENTS IN THE SPECIAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM AT THE COLLEGE OF GRADUATE STUDIES 



The Department of Special Education at the College of Graduate 
Studies is interested in input from past and present students in the 
teacher training program. It is through you and your observations of the 
program that we can make necessary modifications and changes to keep 
abreast of the needs in the field. Any information you can supply to us on 
the following pages will be used in developing the best program we possibley 
can in Special Education. If there are questions you prefer not to answer, 
and have no input, feel free to leave them blank. We will appreciate all 
the information you can give us. 
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I. PERSONAL DATA 

Namt 

Address 

Highest level of Education 

Bachelor's Bachelor's > Masters RasterTT Doctoral 
From What Institution did you receive your highest degree? 



Hhat Year? 

Are you pursuing a Masters from COGS In Special Education now? 

In what are you special uing? OT" HOT other 

How many units have you completed, Including this semester? 

How many years teaching experience do you have? 

irr TT- grnj rrvr Above 21 years 

Number of years In each area 

S.L.O B.D. M.R. Elementary Secondary Other 
!I. CONTENT AREA 

Rate the competencies on the following page according to subject matter* 
presentation, and usefulness. Subject matter refers to the particular course or 
area of study. Presentation refers to the expertise with which the subject was 
presented. Usefulness refers to whether or not you have found the subject matter 
which was presented useful to you In your work. 

Keep In mind your area of speciality (M.R. , B.D., S.L.D.) as you rate each 
Itew. Use a five point rating scale, with five representing the highest rating 

o and One the lowpst. *v 



Age 20-25 
26-35" 
36-45" 
46-55" 
56-65" 
66- ' 



COMPETENCIES 




PRESENTATION 

-mm 



1. Description of the characteristics of each group 
of exceptional children as related to historical 
environmental, educational needs » cultural > 

2. Examination and defense of the traditional and 
contemporary practices in tJie field of special 
education and their relationship to regular 
education 

3. Teminology in special education as related to 
understanding the literature and authorities in 
the field 

4. Understanding of the purposes and values of 
various tests, both standardized and criterion 
referenced in both the cognitive and affective 
£r?as, including administering, scoring, record- 
ing and profiling 

5. Developing cognitive and affective diagnostic 
hypotheses for each child, translating the 
duta into educational prognit.-nlng, and 
determining methodology for long and short 

term goals 

6. Preparing clinical, prescriptive teaching 
techniques for Individual chlldrtn 

7. Selecting and developing Instructional Mttr- 
lals to meet teaching objactlvts 



;. IS 
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,9 


SUBJECT 
5 4 3 2 1 


PRESENTATION 


USEFUINES 
■5 4 5 2 1 


: Chirac terl sties of e«ch group 
lldrtn is related to historlctu 
ucatlonat needs » cuUurtl, 

fense of the traditional and 
tices In the field of special 
ir relationship to regular 

eclal education as related to 
literature and authorities In 

the purposes and values of 
Ji standardized and criterion 
the cognitive and affective 
administering, scoring, record- 

-vc and affective diagnostic 
:h child, translating the 
>nal programming, and 
dology for long and short 

, prescriptive teaching 
'Ivldual children 

Joping Instructional mater- 
Ing objectives 








































• 





CO 
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COMPETENCIES 

• 


SUBJECT 


(PRESENTATION 


S 4 3 2 1 


S 4 3 2 1 


8. Using the Sptclfil Educttlon Instructional 
Materials Center Network effectively 

9. Planning for flexible scheduling that phases 
students In and out of regular and special 
education classes 

10. Evaluating pupil progress on pre-an^-post 
testing, and developing new programs based 
on that data 

11. Reading, Interpreting and translating research 
findings into specific problems In the educa- 
tion of exceptional children 

12. Writing a research proposal 

13. Using appropriate research techniques and 
seminar gained skills In carrying out a spec- 
ific study or producing an educational 
material in the area of concentration 

14. Preparation and Interpretation of criterion 
referenced tests as means of assessing 
specific skills of children. 

15. Awareness of ancillary personnel and thfilr 
contribution to the total prescriptive pro- 
gram of the child 

• 

1$. Writing objectives In behavioral terms 




























4 











2is 









SUBJECT 
5 4 3 2 1 


(PRESENTATION 
5 4 3 2 1 


' USEFULNESS 
5 4 3 2 1 


t special Educitton Instructlontl 
1$ Center Network effectively 

• 

19 for flexible scheduling that phases 
s In and out of regular and special 
on classes 

Ing pupil progress on pre-an^-post 
, and developing new programs based 
data 

, interpreting and translating research 
s Into specific problems in the educa- 
exceptlonal children 

a research proposal 

pproprlate research techniques and 
gained skills In carrying out a spec- 
.udy or producing an educational 
1 In the area of concentration 

tlon and interpretation of criterion 
iced tests as means of assessing 
c skills of children. 

s$ of ancillary personnel and their 
ution to the total prescriptive pro- 
' the child 

objectives In behavioral terms 


















• 
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COMPETENCIES 



SUBJECT 



PRESENTATION 



5 4 3 2 1 



y 4 3 2 1 



17. Ability to use Intervention and reinforce- 
ment procedures to achieve specific object- 
ives 

18. Defending a problem or product orally 
before peer groups and instructors 
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SUBJECT 


PRESENTATION 


USEFULNESS 




5 4 3 2 1 


5 4 3 2 1 


5 4 3 2 1 


nterventlon and reinforce- 
to achieve specific object- 






lent or product orally 
ips and instructors 
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ni. STRENGTHS, WEAK NESSES, RECOHMENDATIONS FOR CHANGE IN THE SPECIAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM AT COGS '~' 

A. Indicate below the two strongest features of your graduate 
program. 

1. 

2. 

B. Indicate below the two weakest features of your graduate program 

1. 

2. 

C. list below any courses that you feel should be dropped from the 
curriculum 

1. 

2. . 

0. List below any courses that you feel should be added to the curriculum 

1. 

2. 

E. Was your advisement satisfactory? 

Yes Ro 

F. Additional comments concerning the strengths and weaknesses of the 

spccioil education program 



''. •::n.-(l corren'. , concerning recommendations for change In the 

' . •■: •. 'jCfit'-C'^ program 



in 



■■••.•rl-, 



<«0 
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An in-deptri evdlust^^cjr. i^s.*.rjnier: " :« :ct5< 2u?-^«g tne % jmer 3n<! 
fall of 1974, wit^ tne nt.p > r "'w U'"^>yi^. -e las "eca^^tTv 
appointed Director Inst-i r^t- l»^t■ Jit-Hi*-::' it I.'KU . ind a^flciilly 
assurne responsifciluies si ' , ' i con^ersncs nas 

beer held with hir and sc.ntfe- pfc»»t-'c' ifi^?';-*-: -^a** i'i'^re^. He wcric 
with the faculty ir oeve-Df^'^i:: r»t f«t \,t:-*« - ^-5 t.^-jnen t , jra h«:5 
supervise its field teif^^t:, 

-he product of C0G5- .>:^ii'-:;ni6"-t :.:»*.:- 1" ::t.c5v:r teacher, arc ^ow 

effe:.tiv€ly the teac-it'- 'jncf tmt ::«,» t^e tr'^e test cf effective- 

ness of the total tescner-^-Diictfi^r Z'*-:>:^ar. *: snc, rat''?^: scales *1ll 
be developed, "^he staoe -1 t« s.tT rr^ :,Tr:.: -'is^^^cifs tc -r.ake thi% 
possible. Students -^r tie r-^to^ar r- " -^^^i-^* "f**:-^3*- :r zr~ t.ne srtjccsed 
data-aatherino techr-ou^t, , ^r,*., ' " r»dt jrrv -lata latfieresi will 

be protected IrfDrmet-or:. it v-" in i.;:.*;: zrx^ z^zc^i:?. d€ve'ocffley?t orly. 
No names will be attaciec f.* rtu, tc'- i?rv :e 2!^clfs!ie<2 

except in statistice^ '"ex-rf r=: 

A ratine scale k/-"'' iiLtc rfttnv* werreii tre areas cf 

teacher planning, tecT'-'jut-; » im rai*-*':, if?,: "ra?'a:eff«'rt tre class- 
room, ■^'he ratines t^r^'r r»i--^-nit-: •»■■> ^*ir*e'-i. r'^-c'sa's, COGS ^acjltv, 
and a^y -^t^^er adTr-ir^-sfcf •••.'.'Vt^ ■ vr^: v:..^ j ^ -^cv^'i-t':* ;* t.-e taace-'s 
effectiveness. Als:, e>;: ' r'*:- " :»* '^s:** --e -5»s':'''t/ student 
and oarert evalustiD" o' €■*'*■::• 

Because tJOf^ t^e ^jmDe" -..s-: i-': z^va I'e-e^fa's 

will increase Ourirz fif nf;: •'e^i : ••■•'•^'^ i.tr::'---: ta-:-"- :» 

to Qdin a '^easor.at'e s-r* f s/a'-atei 

fellow-teacher:. : "■nc^.e*^^: . t-,: * ■ : ".-s::--: . zn '."ii 

could •'esuit frr^n- J. '7,-^ 'e:. :' • : Vf* :'* -c r-ts*:* 
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■♦>:•.: •■** v.'*-v'z^<. it can be arranged to nave Dct^ par^rsts 
i'.v»e<*:5 t^e teac^^er, the data inDwt would be even more pcte*^::. 

V sr^s type 0^ 4dta can oive a great ancunt •.r*:}rT^*-.'^* 

ti a?* :e**'^cmer=t an<2 revision. Because tne evaluatiDn of the trc-grj?? 

I 'i-: *^ir' / ir. nature, t^^ere will t>e constant "inpjt tv t*"* z^ti^'tt. 

*.*»*-•* ■:r,>tenn evaluative results tc ?^elp in mc-d-^fy-inc e»'St"'*; 

: -I :- j:*": , "iscsti jry ci^angss for lorg-terr effect. 

t.*4 «v2!^atlor. instruinent Is oresently nit develc-pes, it ^e 
"-i;:^ :rce Callrcer 1s available 'or consyUatio'^. :t 

:*» *.o*''ief^ntai use by Janyarv, 1975, and ^c.'' wioesr-'^eic vse 

' :- ".^c:*"^*', ■•575. 



